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library services and resources is rapidly taking first rank 

as a fundamental concept in library planning. This, of 
course, is only natural, since the idea of regionalism has also be- 
come a central theme in government and in the social and eco- 
nomic life of America today. In its library aspects, the regional 
point of view is developing in two different but not mutually ex- 
clusive directions, which involve varying meanings attached to 
the word “‘region.” 

In the first place, in the extension of general public library 
service, library planners are endeavoring to discover more satis- 
factory areas for the library unit. In this sense, a library region 
may be a county, a group of counties, a metropolitan district, 
a trade area, or some other political or social unit adapted to in- 
tensive direct service to the population included. Widespread 
discussion of this phase of regionalism appears to have brought 
about a large measure of agreement as to the importance of the 
general principle involved. There still is, and probably always 
will be, much difference of opinion as to ways and means of 


PR teary servic in the organization and distribution of 


* Paper read at joint meeting of the Chicago Library Club and the Illinois Chapter, 
Special Libraries Association, April 7, 1936. 
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accomplishing the desired result. Likewise, the practical obsta- 
cles to success in this direction are admittedly numerous and 
baffling. 

The second direction taken by the idea of library regionalism 
relates to the development and use of library resources in the 
major geographic areas of the United States, such as the South, 
the Rocky Mountain region, or the Middle West. It is in this 
latter sense that the word “region” is used in this discussion. 
Translated into plainer English, the somewhat fanciful title of 
this paper, “A ‘little capital’ for libraries in Chicago,” means 
“Chicago as a center for library co-operation and co-ordination 
in the Middle West.” Or, if we use the more accurate census 
terminology, the region in which we are interested may be desig- 
nated as the North Central states, extending from Ohio on the 
east to Nebraska and the Dakotas on the west. 

Concerning the application of this second and broader use of 
the word “region” to the field of library service, there is as yet 
little definite formulation of library opinion. The importance of 
the problem has been officially recognized by the American 
Library Association through the appointment of an exception- 
ally strong Committee on Resources of American Libraries, 
which is beginning, with much energy, a general survey of the 
subject. Active interest in the regional aspects of library co- 
operation is being currently shown in the South, in the Rocky 
Mountain region, and in the Pacific Northwest, as well as in 
a number of individual cities. 

Although these present manifestations of interest in library 
co-operation on a regional scale have an appearance of novelty, 
the subject is actually by no means new in American library his- 
tory. At the Bretton Woods Conference of the American Libra- 
ry Association in 1909, President Charles H. Gould, librarian of 
McGill University, made what he termed “Co-ordination, or 
method in co-operation,” the central theme of the Conference. 
His able presidential address on this subject was supported by 
papers on various phases of co-operation by William C. Lane, 


2 Bulletin of the American Library Association, III (1909), 122-28. 
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N. D. C. Hodges, Frank P. Hill, and H. W. Wilson.? Consider- 
ably before this time certain aspects of library co-operation had 
received attention at library meetings, in library reports, and in 
professional journals. In the great upward rush of individual 
libraries in the years following these early pronouncements, the 
attention of librarians was necessarily largely concentrated on 
the immediate necessities and opportunities of their own libra- 
ries. The suggestion may be hazarded that the recent period of 
adversity has provided a more fertile soil for the development of 
plans for library co-operation than did the preceding years of 
prosperity. 

Meanwhile, several European nations have been quietly but 
rapidly forging ahead in the adoption of successful plans for 
library co-operation.‘ In this field, at least, the rather typical 
complacency of American librarians with respect to conditions 
in this country has been quite rudely upset. I venture to sug- 
gest that one of the most effective means of advancing library 
co-operation in America would be to send a delegation of fifty 
progressive American librarians to study in detail the systems of 
co-operative library service now in use in Europe. It might re- 
sult in a real revolution in American ideas. 

In presuming to introduce this subject as I have, I do not 
forget that the city of Chicago has probably furnished the most 
important example in American experience of the planned divi- 
sion of fields of responsibility in building up the book collections 
of its major libraries. Moreover, numerous co-operative bib- 
liographic undertakings of the libraries of this city might also 
be cited. The Chicago Library Club itself, through its recently 
compiled Directory of libraries of the Chicago area’ and through 
Dr. Carnovsky’s survey of the libraries in the metropolitan dis- 


3 Ibid., “A central bureau of information and lending collection for university 
libraries”; “Reservoir libraries”; “Storage libraries’; “Clearing houses”; 380-83,145- 
§0, 140-45, 165-66. 

4J. H. P. Pafford, Library co-operation in Europe (London: Library Association, 
1935). 

5 Chicago: Chicago Library Club, 1933. 
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trict,° which the Club sponsored, has shown real statesmanship 
in advancing the general idea of joint effort and joint responsi- 
bility in library development in this region. 

With a local background such as this, it appears easy and 
natural to proceed to a consideration of library co-operation on a 
regional scale. This subject might be discussed more safely in 
general terms, but let us attempt to apply it somewhat con- 
cretely to the heart of America—the Middle West. 

Chicago is, beyond any reasonable doubt, the capital of Mid- 
dle America. Its pre-eminence in its own region and, in some 
cases, in the nation, as a center of transportation, of finance, of 
commerce and industry, and of education requires little or no 
proof. The multitude of regional and national associations in 
these fields which have their headquarters in Chicago is so large 
and so varied that it defies classification in a paper such as this. 
Merely as examples of the great concentration in this city of 
organizations representing important special interests may be 
cited the Public Administration Clearing House, the American 
Bar Association, the National Safety Council, the American 
Medical Association, and, we must not forget, the American 
Library Association. This type of regional or national leader- 
ship in Chicago is familiar to all. 

Rather more surprising is the pre-eminence of Chicago as a 
center for the regional administration of functions of the federal 
government. A recent survey shows that this city is headquar- 
ters for no less than sixty-six regions or districts for various 
federal services. Only San Francisco and its adjoining cities of 
Oakland and Berkeley, with seventy-three, and New York, with 
sixty-nine, exceed Chicago in the number of these federal dis- 
trict groupings.’ Moreover, even though Chicago is not the state 
capital, more than sixty state bureaus and services maintain 
offices in the city. 

6 Leon Carnovsky, “Public library book collections,” Library quarterly, V (July, 
1935), 261-88; “Book collections, library expenditures, and circulation,” idid., VI (Jan- 
uary, 1936), 34-73- 


7U.S. National Resources Committee, Regional factors in national planning and 
development (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935), p- 72. 
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In short, whatever the basis for the determination of regions 
—administrative convenience, metropolitan influence, natural 
grouping of states, geography, or economic and social factors— 
Chicago is almost inevitably the regional center. The National 
Resources Committee, in an interesting effort to designate a 
series of natural regions based upon composite planning factors, 
calls this area the “Midwestern region,” which it says is “‘fo- 
cused upon Chicago as a center.”” The region is described as 
“the agricultural heart of America,” but its dual aspect, “urban 
industrial and rural agricultural,” is emphasized.* 

At this point it may not be irrelevant to attempt a philo- 
sophical observation as an aside. Dare one suggest the possi- 
bility that, of all the American regions, the Middle West seems 
most lacking in color and in individuality? I say this, not as a 
stranger within the gates, but as one born, reared, and to some 
degree educated within the sphere of influence of the Chicago 
metropolitan area. Is this assertion true because the Midwest- 
ern region is indeed the “heart of America,” because it is too 
close to the dead center or the absolute norm of American life? 
By comparison with other regions this great central area often 
appears sluggish and lacking in enthusiasm. But, in spite of the 
inertness of its great mass, its latent strength and importance 
are obvious. The moral of all this is just as clear in the field of 
library co-operation as it is in any other direction. 

Chicago’s position as a library regional center seems entirely 
secure. Study of the library map of America shows certain ma- 
jor ganglia of book resources clustering at more or less strategic 
points throughout the country. Such a ganglion of library inter- 
ests is to be found in the Chicago metropolitan area, with its 
total of 437 libraries, carefully tabulated by the industry of the 
Chicago Library Club. If my rough calculations are correct, the 
libraries in this area constitute the fourth largest concentration 
of books in the nation. 

Clearly, no plan for the designation of centers for library co- 
operation can ignore Chicago. Whether the number of such cen- 


§ Tbid., p. 167. 
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ters be rigidly limited to those of greatest importance, or wheth- 
er it be expanded to include more cities, Chicago is certain of a 
place on the list. 

There are, as we all recognize, other notable book centers be- 
sides Chicago in the Midwestern region, most of which are 
located near the periphery of the area. These lesser but highly 
important concentrations at Detroit-Ann Arbor, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, the Twin Cities, Urbana, Madison, and in 
central Iowa should not be considered as rivals of Chicago (as 
they probably often are!) but rather as joint co-operators in 
regional plans yet to be evolved. 

Such a huge massing of books as that in Chicago represents a 
nucleus of influence which has its inevitable effect on the coun- 
try as a whole and on the North Central region in particular. 
The collections housed in these many libraries are primarily 
established for the use of their immediate constituencies, but 
they need not and often should not exist for any such restricted 
purpose alone. What decisions and what plans must be made 
with respect to their future relations to the libraries and the 
readers of the Middle West? How are the 437 libraries of the 
Chicago area to be related to each other, to the other major 
library groups, and to the hundreds of individual libraries in the 
region? Merely to list their names and the number of volumes 
they contain is not enough; to survey them and to describe their 
contents accurately is only the beginning of a program which 
should eventually go much farther. 

Within the limited scope of this paper it will be possible only 
to suggest certain important principles which may serve as 
guides in approaching this complex question and to attempt to 
subdivide the problem into what appear to be its most impor- 
tant component elements. The proposals advanced are made 
with due modesty in the full realization that they constitute 
only a very incomplete and inadequate introduction to a sub- 
ject of great difficulty. The reason for making them is that prog- 
ress toward a satisfactory solution of the problem of regionalism 
in library organization may be aided by increasingly accurate 
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definitions of the objectives which should ultimately be 
achieved. 

Next, then, let me attempt to state very briefly three princi- 
ples or propositions which seem basic in any plans for system- 
atic regional co-operation among libraries. 

The first of these should be a prompt and emphatic disclaimer 
of any notion of legal or governmental regimentation by higher 
authority of the libraries of Chicago or of the Middle West. For 
all I know, some of you may actually believe in the pictures you 
see in the newspapers of the thinly disguised dictator who con- 
ceals the bludgeon of central authority under an academic gown. 
Perhaps some of you agree with Sinclair Lewis that “‘it can hap- 
pen here.”’ For these and for all of you, let me therefore give 
assurance that there is not intended in the mild suggestions 
which follow any establishment of subdictatorships in library 
regions throughout the United States. I do not have in mind the 
appointment of a Library Proconsul Roden, a Governor-Gen- 
eral Raney, a Viceroy Utley, a Grand Duke Bay, a Margrave 
Koch, a Provincial Library Administrator Milam, or even a 
Library Co-ordinator Wilson. 

In all seriousness it may be pointed out that the libraries in 
the city of Chicago and in the Midwestern region represent the 
utmost variation in legal form and status. There are the libra- 
ries of private educational corporations, of a wide variety of 
private commercial and industrial corporations, of public insti- 
tutions of higher and secondary education, of municipalities and 
other units of local government, and libraries which are them- 
selves independent corporate entities. Their powers and respon- 
sibilities are so diverse that the possibility of placing them in 
any compulsory framework of centralized organization seems 
beyond any reasonable consideration. 

No new form of sovereignty is intended, therefore, in any sug- 
gestion for co-operative library effort. Whatever schemes are 
proposed should contemplate an entirely voluntary association 
on the part of those institutions which, of their own free will, see 
fit to participate. Even if it were desirable, any other type of 
joint effort appears to be impossible because the existing govern- 
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mental organizations have, in effect, been frozen into their pres- 
ent forms by incorporation into the laws and even into the con- 
stitutions of the states. 

Perhaps some form of Regional Library Council or Commit- 
tee would be necessary in the formulation of definite plans for 
library co-operation. Such a group, however, would have no 
actual authority to compel the libraries to adopt its proposals. 

A concrete example taken from English experience may assist 
in making this point more clear. To the casual visitor, the activ- 
ities carried on in the building of the National Central Library 
in London may seem to be those of a single institution. Actual- 
ly, however, they are now controlled by three separate author- 
ities. First, there is the National Central Library itself, which 
conducts a broad general service of information and interlibrary 
loans throughout England. Second, the building is also the 
headquarters for the staff and the union catalog of the South- 
eastern Regional Bureau, one of eight similar organizations 
existing primarily for the interloan of books in their respective 
regions. The location of the bureau in the same building with 
the National Central Library is mutually advantageous, but the 
bureau is an independent administrative unit. Third, there is 
the union catalog of the London Metropolitan Borough libra- 
ries, which again is administered by a separate authority. Need- 
less to say, the activities of these three agencies are fused in 
large measure into a broadly unified program, but they are man- 
aged by separate authorities and derive their support in part 
from different sources. 

A second important principle in the organization of regional 
co-operation is that physical concentration of services and mate- 
rials in a single or separate building is not essential. It is not 
necessary, as has been suggested, to establish branches of the 
Library of Congress in Chicago and other regional centers. The 
various elements composing a complete system of regional co- 
operation may actually be distributed among several libraries. 
The different functions may be performed by co-operative ar- 
rangement or by contract with already existing libraries. 

A third general principle is that any regional scheme of library 
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co-operation should take full advantage of the resources and 
special abilities of a// kinds of libraries. It should aim at meeting 
the needs of all serious readers. It should represent the interests 
of the libraries of higher education, of the special libraries, and 
of the public libraries as well. Let us not draw the line too 
sharply, as has often been done in European countries, between 
the scholarly, or scientific, libraries and the popular libraries— 
between the wissenschaftliche libraries and the volksbiicherei. It 
seems reasonable to hope that in America this line of separation 
may tend to become progressively less distinct. 

At this point, particular attention should be directed to the 
rdle of the special libraries in the system of co-operation. Their 
large number and the diversity of their fields of interest make it 
only too easy to overlook their ability to perform special services 
of much regional, as well as local, importance. For example, 
there is the valuable collection of visual material in the Ryerson 
Library of the Art Institute of Chicago. The mailing service of 
this library has already been extended to almost every state in 
the Union. Another example is the regional service conducted 
by the Division of Books for the Blind of the Chicago Public 
Library for blind readers in the Midwestern area. An example 
of a different type is provided by the growing union catalog of 
medical literature in Chicago medical libraries housed in the 
John Crerar Library. 

The proper integration of the resources of the special libraries 
into a general scheme of co-operation presents many difficulties 
which it is impossible to discuss at this time. However, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that in case of unusual types of material, 
or very highly specialized subject matter, regional service need 
not be cleared through a common center but might be performed 
directly by the special libraries concerned. 

What has been said up to this point may be described as a 
highly generalized statement of the need for systematic library 
co-operation in an important geographic region. In an orderly 
development of the subject this paper should next attempt to 
describe in definite and detailed terms the specific component 
parts to be included in a program for library co-operative service 
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on a regional scale. To do so adequately would require a mono- 
graph of some length. If such a monograph were to be written, 
it would, I think, be called “The elements of systematic library 
co-operation,” and it would contain five chapters, each devoted 
to one of the major subdivisions into which the subject seems 
naturally to fall. There is only space in this paper to suggest the 
subjects of three of these chapters and to comment very briefly 
on certain aspects of the other two. 

The first chapter of our imaginary monograph would be en- 
titled ““The Regional Information Center” and would deal with 
the systematic collection of information regarding the libraries 
of the region and with the bibliographic apparatus necessary for 
the operation of the Center. This office of information might 
best be described as a library center for libraries. It would act 
as a central clearing-house for interlibrary loans; it would supply 
bibliographic information to such libraries as required it; it 
would assist libraries and their clients in locating books and 
other materials. Because of its need for bibliographic equip- 
ment, the Regional Information Center would be housed in the 
largest and strongest library available in the city. 

The second chapter in the proposed monograph would be con- 
siderably less definite and dogmatic and would, perhaps, be 
called “‘The problem of the union catalog.” The chapter would 
raise many questions but would answer few. It would recognize 
the fact that the idea of a union catalog is so fascinatingly com- 
plete and final that the technical complexities of the catalog and 
its initial and continuing cost are likely to be overlooked in the 
first flush of enthusiasm. The great union catalog of the Library 
of Congress would be fully described. Ample space would be 
given to the exploration of the possibility that concentration on 
the expansion of this national catalog might be more fruitful 
than efforts to build up sectional catalogs for cities and other 
regions. 

The third chapter would develop the familiar but none-the- 
less important subject of co-ordination in the collection of re- 
search materials through agreements as to fields of responsi- 
bility. The principle of sponsorship for knowledge would be 
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stressed, not only in large fields, but also with reference to very 
small subdivisions of many subjects. For example, one library 
would be asked to accept responsibility for knowing all that is to 
be known about library reports. Its knowledge would be nega- 
tive as well as positive. That is to say, it would not be content 
with making its own files as complete as possible and with not- 
ing the presence of missing numbers in the collections of other 
libraries, but it would also record the fact that certain libraries 
had no published reports. It would seem that sponsorship for 
knowledge is often a little too sweeping in its general claims and 
too indefinite in its information concerning minor fields. It is 
in this aspect of co-ordination that the special library may play 
a very important part. 

The fourth item in our list of elements in regional co-opera- 
tion may be stated as the organization of an improved system 
of interlibrary loans. The emphasis here is on the words “im- 
proved system.” 

Analysis of the practice—certainly it cannot be called the 
system—of interlibrary loans in this country discloses at least 
three important weaknesses, all of which might be greatly di- 
minished by the development of library co-operation on a re- 
gional scale. One basic difficulty is the lack of organized in- 
formation regarding the location of individual books and the 
fields of specialization of individual libraries. A second difficulty 
—the high cost of interloan service—is in part caused by the 
first, since much unnecessary time is lost in learning where 
books are to be found. The proposals already made concerning 
the establishment of a Regional Information Center, the devel- 
opment of partial or complete union catalogs, and the more pre- 
cise definition of library fields of responsibility, should all assist 
in providing an increasingly satisfactory foundation for the im- 
provement of interlibrary loan service and for diminishing the 
two difficulties mentioned. 

These two weaknesses in our interloan service which have 
been named are primarily matters of method; their remedy is to 
be found in better organization. The third weakness is con- 
siderably more fundamental and raises the whole question of the 
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scope of a comprehensive system of interlibrary loans. Specifi- 
cally, what kinds of readers should be served by such a system? 
This subject seems worthy of somewhat more detailed consider- 
ation. . 

Current discussion of this topic by American librarians shows 
much concern for the needs of the scholar and research worker 
and relatively little interest in the needs of the general reader. 
The magic title of “professor” and the all-powerful word “‘re- 
search” will unlock almost any library door. For the general 
reader who has no title save that of his own interest in good 
reading and is not clever in the glib use of the terminology of 
research, the situation is by no means so fortunate. In my opin- 
ion, the most nearly “forgotten man’”’ in the potential (if not 
actual) clientéle of American libraries is the intelligent reader in 
the small city, the country village, or on the farm, who ordi- 
narily does not have access to a well-stocked public library. 

The easy answer to this complaint is that it is the business of 
the state library-extension agencies to supply the needs of such 
readers. With all respect for the work of these agencies, it may 
be doubted whether their present service is adequate to either 
the actual or the potential demand. Few small libraries (and 
perhaps few larger ones) are energetically administered in this 
field of interloan service. A reader may, if he is sufficiently per- 
sistent, obtain some of the books he desires by loan from other 
libraries than his own. At best he is unlikely, under present 
conditions, to carry through any extensive course of reading by 
this method. Careful records of a year’s borrowing kept by one 
active library showed that only about 40 per cent of its inter- 
library loans came from the state extension agency. The re- 
mainder were supplied by other libraries and were located after 
systematic search. Certainly, if all libraries suddenly became as 
energetic users of interloan methods as this one, present reser- 
voirs of supply would soon prove inadequate. 

The removal of this weakness in American interloan practice 
seems to require the adoption of at least partially new policies 
and methods. First, there should be much greater liberality in 
the freedom with which books are exchanged. between libraries 
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of all kinds. Apparently our libraries stand with unnecessary 
firmness on their legal obligations and are, perhaps, too mindful 
of the interests of their own borrowers. To an American libra- 
rian the readiness of English libraries to permit the use of their 
collections in a general interloan system participated in by all 
types of libraries for all types of readers is indeed surprising. 
The conclusion on this point seems to be that attention should 
be concentrated on a general program which has strength be- 
cause of its wide extent, rather than on too nice a balance of 
giving and receiving between individual libraries. 

American interlibrary loan service, it may be urged, should 
also be further extended by the development of book reservoirs 
or book pools on a scale hitherto unknown. Pools of this sort 
may be established in small regions, such as the Chicago metro- 
politan area, in states, or in major geographic regions. Each of 
these methods has certain advantages, and it is possible that 
they might be used in combination with each other. In general 
these pools should contain the more important and the more 
expensive books, which are often beyond the ability of the 
smaller libraries to supply. Such sources would put at the dis- 
posal of many readers reservoirs of book supply much more 
satisfactory in quantity and quality than those now generally 
available. 

The fifth and last element in co-operation is, perhaps, the 
most visionary of all. But if the plan for establishing a series of 
regional storage reservoirs to house the surplus stocks of Ameri- 
can libraries is admittedly visionary, it may at least be asserted 
that this vision has a certain toughness and endurance, for it has 
survived for several decades. Moreover, the vision has been 
seen, although in somewhat varying forms, by a considerable 
number of persons. 

The notion of storage reservoirs for surplus or little-used 
books seems to be, in its origin, an administrator’s idea, rather 
than a librarian’s. In 1892 Mr. Charles Francis Adams, as trus- 
tee of the Quincy (Massachusetts) Public Library, proposed 
that surplus volumes beyond a definite limit should be weeded 
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out and discarded, or sent to other libraries. In his Annual 
report for 1900-1901 as president of Harvard College,’ and in 
1g02 in an address to the American Library Association, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot vigorously sponsored the plan, making a 
specific proposal for three great storage centers in Washington, 
New York, and Chicago." A few years ago President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, suggested the establishment of 
“The Middle Western Library of Little Used Books.” As re- 
cently as November, 1935, the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities has given attention to certain aspects of 
the question. The librarians already mentioned above, C. H. 
Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, W. C. Lane, F. P. Hill, and others, 
have considered the proposal in some detail. 

This idea simply will not down. The need for the co-operative 
storage of surplus book stocks must be faced sooner or later, and 
the formulation of definite projects is even now desirable. Office 
of Education statistics show that the book stocks of libraries in 
the United States doubled between 1913 and 1929, and the 
average net growth of the libraries in that period approximated 
five million volumes annually. Library after library is already 
filled to capacity. Last September I watched the trucks begin- 
ning the removal of books from the New York Public Library, 
and this process is likely to be repeated in many places in the 
next twenty-five or fifty years. Even if the filming of certain 
types of material becomes important, it will still be necessary to 
provide storage space for the volumes which have been filmed. 

In connection with this proposal for storage libraries, two 
important questions must receive consideration. First, should 
these reservoirs be used to store the surplus books of all kinds of 
libraries or only those of the university and research libraries? 
Once more let it be suggested that the interests of the public 


* Quoted by Hodges in Bulletin of the American Library Association, III (1909), 146. 

1° Annual reports of the president and treasurer of Harvard College, 1900-01 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University, 1902), pp. 30-31. 

1 “The division of a library into books in use, and books not in use, with different 


storage methods for the two classes of books,” Papers and proceedings of the twenty- 
Sourth general meeting of the American Library Association (1902), 51-56. 
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libraries and the scholarly libraries need not be separated too 
sharply. Although their reasons for using the storage reservoir 
may differ widely, both types of libraries would profit greatly by 
their ability to transfer books to such reservoirs and to secure 
their return if and when they were needed. 

The other controversial point about the reservoir library has 
to do with the method of its use. Should it be a warehouse or a 
library? President Eliot contemplated the storage of books in 
the most compact space possible and proposed that three rows of 
books should be placed on each shelf. President Hutchins has in 
mind the use of the building for research and would provide 
cubicles for research workers. It is probable that the basic rea- 
sons of economy underlying the whole plan would point toward 
the adoption of the storage principle. Limited facilities might be 
provided for the use of newspaper volumes and other special 
materials at the library, but this would be the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the plan for regional 
reservoir libraries has two important corollaries. The collection 
of many volumes from a wide variety of sources would doubtless 
produce a considerable number of surplus duplicates. These 
might be distributed to smaller libraries which had need of 
them. Again, the storage library would be a potential inter- 
library loan reservoir and would, of course, be used for this 
purpose as much as possible. 

This discussion of the elements of library co-operation cannot 
be concluded without reference to the rapid perfection of de- 
vices for the filming of research materials. This is the technical 
high light in the library world today. Each of the major sub- 
divisions in the co-operative framework which has been out- 
lined above is likely to be modified in important particulars by 
the increased use of the various processes of photographic re- 
production. In the future no regional center for library co-oper- 
ation can be considered complete unless it has adequate facili- 
ties for both the production and storage of films. It seems en- 
tirely reasonable to anticipate the development of one or more 
great film centers, in which reproductions of many thousands of 
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books, newspapers, and documents will be made easily available 
for the use of libraries and students everywhere. 

Taken together, the five elements which have been briefly 
enumerated in this paper should provide the foundation for a 
working plan of library co-operation. In its essentials this plan 
would seek to systematize the assembling of detailed informa- 
tion concerning the libraries of the region, to emphasize unity of 
effort in the collection and housing of library materials, and to 
make library resources more widely useful to all classes of read- 
ers. Although the proposed organization would depart rather 
definitely from the individualistic traditions of library manage- 
ment, its collective features should tend to increase, rather than 
diminish, the actual ability of individual libraries to perform 
their regular services. 

The suggestions made in this paper are open to attack in gen- 
eral and in particular. This does not greatly concern the writer, 
since his main purpose has been the stimulation of interest in a 
subject of great importance. To the realists, who do not believe 
in dreams, it may be said that most of the library co-operative 
schemes in Europe have been developed in large part during the 
post-war period. To those who raise the obvious question of 
budget and finance, no concise answer can be given, but it seems 
reasonable to say that a budget could be worked out for at least 
part of the proposals made. 

Here, then, are the bare bones of regional co-operation. The 
temptation is strong to try to fit them together into a specific 
plan applicable to Chicago and the Middle West. That, how- 
ever, according to the often repeated thesis of this paper, is a 
task which should not be attempted by a single individual. It 
is, rather, an opportunity for the practical demonstration of the 
possibilities of co-operation. 














CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT CATALOGS 
AND CHECK-LISTS 


FLORENCE B. MURRAY 


HERE are at present no satisfactory guides to Cana- 

dian government publications. Even if the author and 

title of a document is known, it is often difficult to 
identify it, and to find all the government publications on a 
given subject is almost an impossibility. More catalogs and in- 
dexes are needed to make this wealth of material accessible to 
all those who have need of it. 

Canadian government publications offer information of value 
to many classes of persons. Research workers in history, eco- 
nomics, geology, mineralogy, bacteriology, chemistry, and 
many other fields find excellent technical material published by 
the government. Farmers need the many well-illustrated, prac- 
tical bulletins on agriculture, including dairying, fruit farming, 
insect and weed control, stock-raising, and other such subjects. 
Nurses, physicians, and social workers need the information 
available on public health. The ordinary citizen may read with 
profit the reports on labor problems and the general condition of 
the country, while every man who loves to quote statistics may 
cite the figures furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, knowing 
that his authority cannot be questioned. To be short, countless 
people would find that Canadian government publications met 
a real need in their lives if they but knew what was available. 
With the inadequate catalogs and indexes issued at present, it is 
often difficult to know what documents can be obtained on a 
given subject. 

Canadian government documents have always been of value, 
but they are constantly growing in importance because the gov- 
ernment is constantly coming into closer contact with the lives 
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of the people.’ More and more we look to the government to do 
research work needed for the development of agriculture and 
manufacturing; to regulate industry, trade, and transportation 
—to do the countless things that the citizen was once accus- 
tomed to do for himself. Government documents reflect this in- 
crease in governmental activity. They supply information on 
subjects ranging from the geology of some little-known section of 
the country to the latest methods of cooking fish. As the govern- 
ment more and more assumes the responsibility of making in- 
formation available to the citizens, government document in- 
dexes and catalogs become a more urgent necessity. 

Another trend in modern life that is bringing government 
documents to the fore is the new emphasis on the study of source 
materials in colleges and universities. Professors and students 
alike are demanding original material on which to base their 
work, particularly in the fields of economics and history. Among 
the best source materials to be had are government publica- 
tions, but their use in many countries, including Canada, is 
complicated by unsatisfactory catalogs and indexes. 

Libraries are the greatest distributing agencies for the in- 
formation contained in Canadian government publications. 
They are trying to make documents available to all and can do 
this satisfactorily only with adequate tools. Libraries need more 
guides to Canadian documents in three important parts of their 
work. They need a check-list that includes all documents, so 
that they may know what has been published, take stock of their 
holdings, note the volumes needed, and so build up complete 
collections. At present without satisfactory check-lists it is im- 
possible to build up complete collections of Canadian docu- 
ments because it is impossible to find out all that has been pub- 
lished. 

In the second place, libraries spend much time and money 
cataloging the documents in their collections. To do this ade- 

* The growing importance of government documents, particularly American federal 
and state publications, has been pointed out before by writers such as Dr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man and Mr. C. W. Smith, but as little has been written specifically on Canadian docu- 


ments, it seems worth while briefly to summarize here this important trend as it relates 
to Canadian publications. 
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quately they need a printed catalog of the documents issued by 
the government, with correct author entries, titles, series num- 
bers, etc. In the third place, libraries need an author and sub- 
ject guide to the documents, so that they may answer the refer- 
ence questions that arise. The indexes that have been pub- 
lished to the Sessional papers and Fournals are an excellent 
guide to this one class of material. Catalogs for all government 
publications would be an invaluable aid to libraries in their at- 
tempt to make government material readily usable. 

Before making any suggestions as to the kind of indexes, 
catalogs, or check-lists needed for documents, the existing ones 
should be considered. The first in importance is the Catalogue 
of official publications, which appears annually with supple- 
ments monthly or as required. For what it professes to be, a 
list of ‘‘titles and selling prices of all official publications of which 
copies can be purchased from the King’s Printer,” it is moder- 
ately satisfactory. It could be improved, even for that purpose, 
by the addition of paging and the inclusion of the date of pub- 
lication for all the documents listed. The changes necessary to 
make this list satisfactory were discussed so thoroughly by Miss 
Young at the Montreal Conference of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1934, in her paper entitled “Checking and order- 
ing of documents in Canadian libraries,” that it is unnecessary 
to go into the subject in detail here. However, it may be said 
that without a complete reorganization this list would not meet 
the need. It does not provide a check-list of documents because 
the entries are not arranged under the departments. It is use- 
less for cataloging because it has shortened and changed titles, 
and it supplies no detailed information, such as paging and 
series notes, and no bibliographical information of any kind. It 
provides a subject approach through catch-titles or casual sub- 
ject entries rather than through a carefully worked-out system 
of subject headings. It does not include the departmental pub- 
lications which are not for sale by the King’s Printer. 

? Canada. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Division of Documents. 


Catalogue of official publications of the Parliament and government of Canada (Ottawa, 
1928—— ). 
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The Annual report’ of the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery is perhaps the best check-list of current government 
publications. It contains a complete list of all the printed Cana- 
dian government documents issued during the fiscal year. It is 
not meant for the use of libraries, but is the administrative re- 
port of the department, a list of the works which the department 
has printed during the year, arranged according to the issuing 
offices. The entries are extremely short, and no bibliographical 
information of any kind is given. It is, however, the only yearly 
list covering all the departments and is useful for that reason. 
Paging for the individual entries, which is not given in the 
Catalogue of official publications, is given in this list, thus adding 
to its value. 

Five indexes‘ have been issued by the government to the 
Journals and Sessional papers of the Dominion of Canada cov- 
ering the years 1867-76, 1877-90, 1891-1903, 1904-15, 1916- 
30. These indexes are arranged by subject and are sometimes 
difficult to use because they attempt to combine an index to the 
specific facts and names contained in the Fourna/s with a sub- 
ject catalog of the Sessional papers. The treatment needed for 
one is unsuited to the other. In spite of the difficulty of using 
the subject headings, these indexes are an excellent guide to the 
Sessional papers and Fournals. They do not, of course, include 
the many departmental publications which have not appeared 
as Sessional papers, and for that reason cannot take the place of 
a complete catalog of government publications. The value of 
the latest of these indexes is lessened for library use by the fact 
that when the government ceased to publish the Sessional pa- 
pers in the form of a bound set after the 1925 issue, it also ceased 
to publish the yearly numbered list of the Sessional papers. A 
library can no longer form, even for itself, a series of the Session- 
al papers to correspond with the index volume. This question 
was discussed by Miss Welling at the American Library Associa- 
F or ys Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Annual report (Ottawa, 
1888 . 


4 Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. General index to the Fournals of the 
House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada and of the Sessional papers of Parliament, 
1867-1930, inclusive (5 vols.; Ottawa, 1880-1932). 
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tion Conference at Montreal in her paper “Difficulties arising 
from the methods of issuing Canadian documents,” and it is 
hoped that this defect will be remedied in the near future. 

The Canada year book’ gives a list of the publications of the 
Bureau of Statistics and of the dominion departments. The list 
is incomplete; titles are short; and details such as paging and, in 
many cases, date of publication are omitted. Libraries, how- 
ever, find it a useful list for ordering because prices are given in 
many cases and mimeographed material is included to some ex- 
tent. It is of no value for cataloging and is of limited value for 
reference work because it gives no subject approach. 

Because of the inadequacy of the official lists of documents, 
several other tools are used by librarians and research workers 
in an attempt to handle Canadian government publications. 
These fall into two groups—the lists used for documents pub- 
lished in the past and those used for current documents. Among 
the former the most useful is Canadian government publications® 
recently compiled by Marion Higgins. This manual includes 
federal documents only and gives “brief outline histories of the 
various government bodies, with a list of their publications.” 
For each legislative body and for each department, with its bu- 
reaus, branches, divisions, etc., Miss Higgins has given a con- 
cise statement of history, organization, and function, with the 
documents issued by it divided into two large groups, “Serials” 
and ‘Special publications.”” For the “Serials,” such as annual 
reports, inclusive dates are shown with a note as to whether or 
not the reports appeared in the Sessional papers and Annual de- 
partmental reports. Under “Special publications” Miss Higgins 
has attempted to include all separates issued by the department, 
or, for some departments, only those “not included in the Four- 
nal or Sessional papers. Reprints from these have been exclud- 
ed.” At the end of the manual an index forms a key to specific 
subjects and to personal authors. This excellent check-list by 

5’Canada. Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book... the official statistical 


annual of the resources, history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the 
Dominion (Ottawa, 1886——). 


6 M. V. Higgins, Canadian government publications, a manual for librarians (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1935). 
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Miss Higgins fills such a long-felt want that it seems ingratitude 
even to mention the fields that it could not attempt to cover in 
its limited space: lists of all separates, even though they were 
also in the Sessional papers, and detailed check-lists showing 
the number of volumes issued each year in sets such as laws, 
journals, debates and Sessional papers. In this connection it 
might be worth noting a special law check-list’ published by 
Carswell Company, which shows the number of volumes of 
statutes published each year, the statute revisions, and other 
legal compilations. This manual is now out of print but any 
library possessing a copy has an almost complete check-list of 
Canadian statutes to the year 1go8. 

Another useful, though unofficial, guide is the List of the se- 
rial publications of foreign governments, edited by Winifred 
Gregory,*® which includes about twenty-four pages of Canadian 
federal serial documents. The arrangement under country is by 
the issuing office, with the entries alphabetical under the office. 
Inclusive dates are given—that is, the first date of publication 
and, if the serial has been discontinued, the last date. Valuable 
bibliographical notes are included for many entries. The list is 
extremely useful for checking, ordering, and cataloging serial 
documents, but does not supply the place of a complete catalog, 
even for serials, because there is no subject approach, and no 
analytics are included. 

One of the best subject guides to the Canadian documents be- 
fore 1932 is Volume III of the Catalogue? of the Royal Empire 
Society. It is far from complete and is, of course, of no value for 
current publications, but, in the absence of any good subject 
catalog of Canadian documents, is occasionally useful. 

Among the aids for current documents may be mentioned 
periodical indexes such as the Agricultural index” published by 

7 Check list of the statutes of the Dominion of Canada, the provinces, the earlier legisla- 
tures and Newfoundland (Toronto: Carswell Co., 1908?). 

§ Winifred Gregory (ed.), List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 1815- 
7931 (New York: American Library Association; National Research Council, 1932). 

9 Royal Empire Society, London. Library. Subject catalogue of the library (London, 
1930-32), Vol. III, “Canada.” 

10 The agricultural index . . . subject index to a selected list of agricultural periodicals, 
books and bulletins (New York, 1919——). 
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the H. W. Wilson Company and the Bulletin of the Public Af- 
fairs Information Service," New York. The former includes the 
publications of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, while 
the latter includes the Monthly bulletin of agricultural statistics, 
the Labour gazette, the Economic annalist, the National health 
review, and the National revenue review, as well as other occa- 
sional entries. 

The Canadian catalogue of books,"* which is issued annually by 
the Toronto Public Library, includes some government docu- 
ments. It does not pretend to be a complete list, merely to be a 
selection of documents which have a more or less wide appeal. 
For the documents which are included, the full entry, title, colla- 
tion, imprint, and price are given. 

The Ontario library review," a quarterly issued by the Public 
Libraries Branch of the Ontario Department of Education, in- 
cludes a list of Dominion documents which should be consulted 
more often than it is by persons interested in Canadian govern- 
ment publications. It is, however, a current check-list without 
any cumulation and has no value except for current publica- 
tions. 

From this survey it is apparent that these catalogs and in- 
dexes do not cover the needs of libraries and research workers. 
Even if all are used, there are many problems unsolved and 
many questions that cannot be answered. New aids for the use 
of Canadian government documents are urgently needed. In 
the preparation of more satisfactory guides to government pub- 
lications, many difficulties will arise and many mistakes will be 
made unless careful plans are laid. It would be wise, therefore, 
to consider what other countries have done to meet a similar 
situation. 

In the United States, where the problem of cataloging and in- 
dexing documents has closely resembled the problem in Canada, 

™ Public Affairs Information Service. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service (New York, 1915——). 


2 Toronto Public Library. Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about 
Canada, as well as those written by Canadians (Toronto, 1923——). 


13 Ontario library review (Toronto, 1916——). 
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various types of lists have been compiled, and, finally, a very 
satisfactory set of guides has been evolved. The early lists is- 
sued in the United States are worthy of study as showing what 
problems are likely to arise and also as warnings of some of the 
mistakes that should be avoided. Early indexes such as those 
compiled by Poore and Ames are criticized, therefore, not in a 
spirit of fault-finding, but that we may learn from their mis- 
takes. Pioneer indexes, like other pioneer works, often serve two 
purposes: they are invaluable tools in their own day, sometimes 
even in later days, and at the same time serve as a starting-point 
from which we may advance to a more satisfactory form. The 
present-day indexes and catalogs issued by the United States 
are also discussed at some length as being the most satisfactory 
set of guides to government documents as yet published by any 
country. 

One of the pioneer catalogs which attempted to cover the 
whole field of United States federal documents was 4 descrip- 
tive catalogue of the government publications of the United States,'* 
issued by Ben: Perley Poore. When Poore undertook to pre- 
pare a catalog of government publications, congressional and 
departmental, he found his task was complicated by the same 
problem that would face anyone who tried to make a complete 
catalog of Canadian documents—the lack of a complete central 
collection of documents from which to work. Poore had to em- 
ploy fourteen clerks to examine the documents in many li- 
braries such as the Library of Congress, the Senate Library, and 
the libraries of the various departments, but even with that 
help his list is far from complete. The great number of depart- 
mental and even congressional documents omitted from his 
catalog shows how difficult it was to work under such condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Poore’s list is arranged chronologically, with an alpha- 
betical Index. This means that unless the exact date of a docu- 
ment is known, it is impossible to find the entry without the use 
of the Index. The information given for each entry includes au- 


4B. P. Poore, 4 descriptive catalogue of the government publications of the United 
States, September 5, 1774——March 4, 1881 (Washington, 1885). 
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thor, title, contents if necessary, paging, date, and sometimes a 
short annotation. The titles are not only shortened; they are 
often altered so that it is impossible to identify the works. The 
Index at the back of the volume includes both authors and sub- 
jects, but the subjects do not satisfactorily represent the docu- 
ments because Poore made the mistake, common to many who 
prepare printed catalogs, of assigning the subjects, not from the 
books themselves, but from the titles. He said, “The attempt to 
classify the separate topics was the more difficult because the 
reconstructed abstracts often failed to give a clear idea of the 
document to be indexed.” 

The arrangement of the Index at the back of the volume also 
shows a common fault that should be avoided in a Canadian 
catalog. Dozens of page references are given under a single sub- 
ject with no indication of the reason for any of the references. 
Since every page in the chronological list contains approximate- 
ly 50 entries, it is often a long task to find a specific piece of in- 
formation. For example, under “Rives, John C., Public Print- 
er” there are 51 page references in the Index. With §0 entries 
to a page there would be about 2,550 entries to be scanned. The 
subject “Rivers and harbors. Mississippi” boasts 182 page ref- 
erences in the Index, or a possible 9,100 entries. 

The Comprehensive index to the publications of the United 
States government,’ by John G. Ames, although called ““compre- 
hensive,” again illustrates the difficulty of making a satisfactory 
index to documents without a complete collection of such docu- 
ments in one place. A great many publications are omitted. 
The Comprehensive index is not chronological like Mr. Poore’s 
catalog, but is primarily an alphabetical subject catalog with an 
author Index. The pages are divided into three columns. In the 
center column is the subject entry with a short reconstructed 
title of the publication. The left-hand column shows the origin 
of the document—that is, the executive department, commit- 
tee, etc., which published it—while the right-hand column gives 
the citation. An alphabetical Index to personal names is in- 


s J. G. Ames, Comprehensive index to the publications of the United States government, 
1881-1893 (Washington, 1905). 
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cluded at the end of Volume II. This plan of arranging entries 
in the Comprehensive index, on the whole, provides ready access 
to subjects and indirect access to authors. It has an ingenious 
space-saving arrangement, each entry on the average taking 
only two lines. Its greatest faults are lack of completeness and 
the shortened changed titles which make it difficult to identify 
a publication. 

In 1895 the office of Superintendent of Documents was estab- 
lished in the United States, and a new era commenced in the 
history of document indexes. The Document catalogue’ which 
has been published by that office has been from the beginning a 
dictionary catalog made according to scientific library practice. 
Miss Clarke, who was in charge when the first volume was is- 
sued, later stated: 

For making the catalogs and indexes required by the law there were 
brought in at the organization of the office trained and experienced workers, 
and for the first time scientific methods of cataloging as taught in the library 
schools were applied to the cataloging of a large body of government publica- 
tions. The resulting catalogs showed a clearness and thoroughness and prac- 
tical utility which were a revelation to those who had declared that govern 
ment publications required principles and rules quite different from those in 
use for other works.”” 


Since 1895 the Superintendent of Documents has built up a 
magnificent collection of documents which also partly accounts 
for the completeness of the Document catalogues both for con- 
gressional and for departmental entries. 

The Document catalogue is a dictionary catalog; that is, cor- 
porate aythors, personal authors, subjects, and titles are given 
in the same alphabet. Departments, bureaus, offices, commis- 
sions, and such bodies are entered as corporate authors. Com- 
plete information is given for each entry—a very full title, pagi- 
nation, illustrations, contents, series, etc., and all editions of a 
work are included. This catalog has proved so satisfactory that 
the only basis on which it may be criticized is that it is an expen- 

6 The titles read Catalogue of the public documents of ... Congress... and of 
other departments of the government of the United States (Washington, 1896——). 

ry E. Clarke, Guide to the use of United States government publications (Boston, 
1919), p. 38. 
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sive type of publication and that its very completeness causes 
it to be late in appearing. 

To care for current publications, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments issues the Monthly catalogue,'* which has a very different 
arrangement. The entries are listed by departments, sub- 
divided into bureaus and other divisions. The amount of in- 
formation given for each entry includes title, date, paging, illus- 
trations, series note, price, and, occasionally, a short annota- 
tion. There is no index to the individual numbers; but an alpha- 
betical index to corporate authors, personal authors, subjects, 
and distinctive titles, giving a page reference only, is issued once 
a year. The Monthly catalogue is far from being as satisfactory as 
a dictionary catalog such as the Document catalogue, but it is a 
much cheaper publication to issue and can be published in a 
shorter period of time and so kept more up to date. 

The Checklist of United States public documents,’® which was 
published in 1911 in the third edition, is another aid of an en- 
tirely different type that deserves consideration here. It is 
actually, with few exceptions, the shelf-list of the library of the 
Superintendent of Documents. The congressional set is given 
first, by serial number, followed by the other government pub- 
lications arranged under the issuing departments, with each de- 
partment subdivided into the bureaus, offices, and other bodies 
belonging under it. This publication is, as its name implies, a 
check-list. It is practically useless from the subject point of 
view, but is of untold value to libraries which wish to build up 
complete collections of documents. This check-list and the 
catalogs of United States documents described in the foregoing 
pages form a series of guides to United States public documents 
which is unequaled in any other country. 

The English government has issued a series of indexes” to the 

8 U.S. Superintendent of Documents. Monthly catalogue, United States public docu- 
ments (Washington, 1895 ). 

9 U.S. Superintendent of Documents. Checklist of United States public documents, 
1789-1909 (Washington, 1911). 

2° The last of this series of indexes is: Great Britain. Parliament. House of Com- 


mons. General alphabetical index to the bills, reports, estimates, accounts and papers... 
1920-1928-29 (London, 1931). 
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parliamentary papers. These indexes are almost entirely by 
subject, with the subjects arranged alphabetically, and almost 
no entries for personal authors or for the department or institu- 
tion responsible for the work are given. Although the trend in 
the English catalogs has been from the general to the more spe- 
cific form of subject headings, the subjects used are even yet 
more general than those in the United States Document cata- 
logue. The last number indexes the Report of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum under “Education and schools. Reports of com- 
missioners.” Too few analytics and too few “See” references 
are given to make these catalogs easy to use. 

Another guide for English documents, 4 catalogue of parlia- 
mentary papers," compiled by Hilda Vernon Jones, indexes the 
most important parliamentary papers, diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and like material. The subject headings used are fairly 
specific, so that this catalog is easier to use, on the whole, than 
the official one noted above. It is a satisfactory guide for indi- 
vidual publications, but its value for parliamentary papers is 
greatly lessened by the unfortunate omission of volume num- 
bers. 

Current English publications are cared for by the Monthly list 
of government publications,” which is consolidated yearly to 
form the Consolidated list of government publications.® These 
lists are in classified form with alphabetical indexes. 

Among other European countries issuing government docu- 
ment catalogs, Italy is deserving of special mention. Several 
catalogs of Italian documents have been published, but one* 
is especially interesting as showing how the compilers met the 
problem that troubles everyone who attempts to make a cata- 


 P. S. King & Son, publishers, London. Catalogue of parliamentary papers, 1801- 
zgoo (London, 1904), Supplements, 1901-10 and 1911-20 (London, 1912-22). 

= Great Britain. Stationery Office. Monthly list of government publications (London, 
1922-35). The Monthly list and the Monthly circular: a selection from recent publica- 
tions were replaced in January, 1936, by a new booklet, Government publications, which 
combines the check-list and descriptive functions of the two superseded publications. 

23Great Britain. Stationery Office. Consolidated list of government publications 
(London, 1922——). 

74 Italy. Provveditorato generale dello stato. Pubblicazioni edite dallo stato o col 
suo concorso (1861-1923). Catalogo generale (Roma: Libreria dello Stato, 1924). 
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log of government publications—the constant change and reor- 
ganization which take place in the government bodies. Accord- 
ing to the Preface of the Italian catalog, doubts arose as to the 
arrangement to be adopted for the entries because the adminis- 
trative bodies in Italy were not always the same but changed 
frequently; and the decision was made to arrange the entries in 
large groups corresponding to the subjects of the documents, 
thus bringing together all documents related by content even 
though issued by different bodies. An index to specific subjects 
and to personal authors was included in the volume. 

The indexes to French documents would not serve as satis- 
factory models. The Catalogue des publications mises en vente 
par I’ Imprimerie Nationale* \ists only serials and documents 
which are for sale by that office. Tadles** are published each 
year as an index to the Fournal officiel, but are divided into sev- 
eral parts and are difficult to use. Because of the difficulty of 
using the Tadles, Geo. T. Pethovitsch started the Répertoire du 
Journal officiel?? This was a monthly list, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, of names, subjects, departments, etc., with a yearly index. 
Both of these French publications, however, are indexes to the 
specific facts and names contained in the Journal officiel rather 
than catalogs of government documents. 

The most important German list is a monthly catalog of offi- 
cial publications which has been issued since 1928, and known as 
Monatliches Verzeichnis.* Its most unusual feature is the in- 
clusion of lists of documents published by the states and by the 
larger municipalities, as well as the publications of the German 
government itself. 

Having examined the existing Canadian document catalogs 

*s France. Imprimerie Nationale. Catalogue des publications mises en vente par 
[Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1929 ). 


** France. Assemblée Nationale. Tadles du Fournal officiel de la republique francaise 
(Paris). 


77 France. Assemblée Nationale. Répertoire du Journal officiel (Paris, 1897——). 





28 Germany. Reichsministerium des Innern. Monatliches Verzeichnis der reich- 
deutschen amtlichen Druckschriften. Bearbeitet von der Deutschen Biicherei, heraus- 
gegeben vom Reichsministerium des Innern (Berlin: Reichs- und Staatsverlag, 
1928——). 
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and lists and the outstanding document aids issued by the 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, and other countries, some 
suggestions may be brought together for a satisfactory catalog 
of Canadian publications. The following series of recommenda- 
tions may appear on the surface rather idealistic. It is not 
meant to be a program which could be adopted all at once, but 
is a statement of the catalogs which are needed to give some- 
thing approaching the maximum service from Canadian govern- 
ment publications. In order that any changes that may be in- 
troduced may work toward the best results, it is wise to consider 
in some detail what would give the greatest satisfaction even 
though the program could not be adopted in its entirety. 

The minimum requirements for satisfactory printed guides to 
Canadian government documents are a list of all publications of 
the Dominion government, including departmental publica- 
tions, printed and mimeographed or otherwise reproduced, ar- 
ranged according to issuing body; some kind of subject index; 
and a personal-author index. Without these three things, li- 
braries and individuals cannot use documents efficiently. Dif- 
ferent types of catalogs and lists may be used to supply this in- 
formation, but the three elements remain the same—a check- 
list by corporate authors, a subject index, and a personal-author 
index with striking or unusual titles included. 

A check-list of documents is needed so that librarians may 
know exactly what has been published and so build up complete 
collections. The check-list should be a complete list of the pub- 
lications of the government arranged according to the i issuing 
bodies with the departments subdivided into bureaus, etc., as in 
the Checklist of United States publications. It must correspond 
with the organization of the government itself. The new manual 
compiled by Miss Higgins entitled Canadian government publica- 
tions, mentioned earlier in this paper, meets the need for a check- 
list of documents already published. For documents issued in 
the future a list arranged by publishing bodies should be issued 
at regular intervals by the government. It should include a 
numerical list of the Sessional papers of the year because some 
libraries wish to arrange their papers by this official numbering 
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and also because the indexes to the Yournals and Sessional pa- 
pers use this numbering even though it does not appear on the 
documents themselves. The check-list should also give a com- 
plete list of the departmental publications of the year, including 
mimeographed documents, arranged according to the issuing 
offices. To save expense this current check-list might be pub- 
lished as a supplement to the catalog of documents that is 
recommended in the following paragraph. It would be a con- 
venience to libraries if rather wide margins were provided in the 
check-list so that shelf numbers could be added. 

A dictionary catalog, such as the United States Document 
catalogue, gives the most satisfactory approach to authors, sub- 
jects, and striking titles. In such a catalog all the entries, names 
of departments, bureaus, personal authors, subjects, and titles, 
if necessary, are arranged in one alphabet so that a person may 
look under any one of these and find the required information. 
No better description of a dictionary catalog for documents ex- 
ists than that given in the first volume of the United States 
Document Catalogue: 

Its arrangement is entirely alphabetical, and it is all in one alphabet, like 
a dictionary.~ Authors, subjects, and in some cases titles, all have been 
brought together, so that any man who knows his alphabet and has intelligence 
enough to find words in a dictionary can find what he looks for in this book. 
No table of contents, no index, no side columns, no classification, no chrono- 
logical or numerical order, no attempts to originate some new and unfamiliar 
form of catalogue, will here be found to add to the confusion in which the pub- 
lic documents are already enveloped in the public mind. 


Since a dictionary catalog would afford the greatest satisfaction 
for Canadian documents, it is worth considering here in some 
detail how such a catalog should be made. 

Concerning no part of a dictionary catalog for documents has 
there been such disagreement as over the question of the entry 
for the department or issuing body. Some writers, particularly 
in England, have gone to the extent of saying that the entry for 
corporate authors is unnecessary. The majority of librarians, 
however, believe that it is a real necessity. The dispute with 
them lies in the form in which the corporate author entry is to 
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be made. Should it be under the accepted form of the name of 
the department, or should it be under some inverted form of the 
name that would bring the important word to the beginning and 
so make the entry easier to locate? The Library of Congress uses 
the uninverted form, and the United States Document Office 
uses the inverted. There have been discussions pro and con on 
this subject, but since the Library of Congress cards are being 
used more and more in Canada, it seems desirable that any offi- 
cial list of Canadian documents should conform to the practice 
of the Library of Congress and use the full uninverted form. 

The title should be an exact reproduction of the title-page as 
far as possible. If too long it may be shortened but never 
changed. The place of publication and the printer should be 
given only for those documents which are not issued by the 
King’s Printer. The date of publication should be given in all 
cases, or, as a measure of economy, it might be omitted when 
the date of publication agrees with the date of the catalog; that 
is, the imprint date of publications dated 1934 might be omitted 
if included in a catalog for 1934. Whichever plan is adopted, it 
is important that the reader know for a certainty the date of the 
document in question. The number of pages should be given 
for each entry, or the number of volumes if more than one. It is 
important for the person consulting the catalog to know whether 
the document listed contains one or one thousand pages. II- 
lustrations should be noted, and special mention made of por- 
traits, maps, and other special features. 

Notes should be freely made following the entry. There is no 
better way of clearing away a few of the bibliographical diffi- 
culties that arise concerning documents. Mr. Kuhlman says, 
“Annotations should be purely descriptive, not evaluative, and 
should be used when titles do not disclose content, or to supply 
historical facts or the relations or sequence of reports and the 
functions they represent.’ Notes concerning the bibliographi- 
cal history of a serial should give such details as the first date on 
which the series was issued or the date on which it was discon- 


29 A. F. Kuhlman, “The Need for a checklist-bibliography of state publications,” 
Public documents (Chicago: American Library Association, 1934), pp. 65-79. 
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tinued; change of title; the fact that it united with another pub- 
lication or divided into two publications, with a “See” reference 
to the publications which preceded or succeeded it. Frequency 
of publication should be included. For both continuations and 
separates, notes should be made to show the contents of any 
publication which has an ambiguous or meaningless title. By 
such notes the catalog assumes a bibliographical function. It 
should be the final bibliographical authority on questions con- 
cerning government publications. 

Series are of especial importance in government documents 
because of the elaborate publishing systems which produce se- 
ries within series and other similar complications. The catalog 
should give the name of the series and the number of the docu- 
ment in the series for every publication issued in this manner. 

The number of editions in which a document is published in- 
variably makes trouble for the compiler of a document catalog. 
Poore in 4 descriptive catalogue of the government publications of 
the United States solved the difficulty by listing each edition in- 
dependently of other editions, which means that in his chrono- 
logical list there is no connection between various editions of the 
same work. Librarians and research workers consider this quite 
unsatisfactory. The method used by the United States Docu- 
ment catalogue has proved very practical. It is described in the 
Preface of the second volume of the Document catalogue as fol- 
lows: 


Effort has been made to record here every place and form in which a paper 
has appeared, in order that if one work containing it is wanting for consulta- 
tion it may be found in some other one at hand. These additional entries, 
made under the word “Same,” formalize and burden the Catalogue, but it is 
believed that their practical use will be more than an offset. 


This belief has been more than fulfilled by the satisfaction of all 
who have used the catalog. According to this method one edi- 
tion is given in full, and another edition or reprint follows on a 
separate line. It is given as “Same” and the necessary descrip- 
tive material, such as a changed title and the exact citation for 
the new edition, is added. Reprints or other new editions of 
works, which because of lapse of time appear in a different vol- 
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ume of the catalog, are entered as new publications, with a note 
concerning the original edition. 

The subjects used in the catalog should not be assigned at 
random but should be chosen as far as possible from one of the 
regular lists of subject headings. ‘“‘See” and “See also” refer- 
ences, made according to the regular cataloging rules, should be 
liberally used. The same subject headings should be used year 
after year for the same subjects unless definite reasons for 
change arise. This consistency will make the consultation of 
several catalogs on a given subject much easier. 

A catalog of government documents must not be confused 
with an index to the places, persons, and specific subjects oc- 
curring in certain sets. It should consider the subject or sub- 
jects treated by the individual document but should not at- 
tempt to index every point in that document, the latter being 
the work of the Index which should appear in the back of the 
document itself. A catalog of government publications is analo- 
gous to a magazine index such as the Readers’ guide rather than 
to a book index. The Canadian indexes to the Yournals and 
Sessional papers have tried to combine both functions, but this 
cannot be done satisfactorily. On the other hand, the subjects 
given should cover the documents as specifically as possible. If 
a report on agriculture has a section on entomology, both sub- 
jects should be given. The subjects should be assigned when the 
document is examined for inclusion in the catalog, not assigned 
later from the wording of the title, as Poore tried to do. 

The one serious objection that can be raised against a dic- 
tionary catalog is the cost. The same entry appears in full under 
the name of the department, under one or more subjects, and 
under a personal author in many cases, which necessarily adds 
to the expense of preparation and printing. The majority of li- 
brarians would agree that a dictionary catalog would be worth 
the cost, but if it cannot be attained at present, there are two 
alternatives. The first is a list of publications arranged by the 
issuing body, department, bureau, office, etc., with a subject and 
a personal-author index. If such a plan is adopted, it would be 
well to number the entries starting with “1” each year so that 
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the references in the index of subjects and personal authors may 
be made absolutely definite in the least possible space. The en- 
tries in the main body of the list would be made in the same 
manner previously outlined under a dictionary catalog, but 
would appear only under the corporate author, which would be 
the issuing body. For example, the report of the Department of 
Agriculture would be entered under the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the main list. In the subject index references would be 
made from the necessary subjects to this report by number of 
the entry; and in the personal-author index, similar references 
would be made if necessary. 

The main entry under department needs no further discus- 
sion, and the personal-author index would be made according to 
regular cataloging rules. The one question left for discussion is 
the index to subjects. The subjects used may be specific, that 
is, ““Huron Indians’’ may be entered under “Hurons,” and 
“Ants” may be entered under “Ants”; or the subjects may be 
grouped—“Huron Indians” may be a subdivision under “In- 
dians” and “‘Ants” may be a subdivision under “Insect pests.” 
The former plan is the simpler one to operate. It is much easier 
to assign specific subjects and arrange them alphabetically than 
to arrange them in groups. Only trained people who under- 
stand something of the subjects covered by the documents and 
also something of the principles of classification can work out a 
satisfactory index of the second type. An excellent index of non- 
governmental material arranged on this plan is that of the 
Thwaites edition of the Fesuit relations.” In this index many 
specific subjects have been used, but certain subjects have been 
grouped under more general headings, such as “Archives,” 
“Bays,” “Books,” “Canals,” “Capes,” and “Cartography.” 

The index to personal authors and the index to subjects may 
be combined in one alphabet, as in the Monthly checklist of state 
publications, which is issued by the Library of Congress. In this 
list any striking or unusual titles are included and printed in 
italics to distinguish them from the subject entries. 


3° R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit relations and allied documents: travels and explora- 
tions of the Jesuit missionaries in New France, 1610-1792 . . . (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 
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Such a guide to Canadian documents—a list of publications ar- 
ranged by issuing bodies—would obtain the maximum of econo- 
my. It would answer two purposes—provide a perfect check-list 
of documents for libraries wanting to know what has been pub- 
lished, and also provide a subject approach through the subject 
index. Some librarians will feel, however, that the primary need 
is not a check-list but a subject catalog of documents, that the 
main entry should be under subject because of the need of such 
an approach in reference work. If this argument is accepted, the 
catalog may be constructed after the style of the Italian catalog 
previously mentioned, with the entries arranged under subject, 
and a personal author and a specific subject index added. If 
such an arrangement is adopted, a separate check-list of docu- 
ments must be provided. 

To summarize the three types of catalogs that may be issued: 
the requirements for handling documents satisfactorily are a 
check-list by government departments, some approach by sub- 
ject, and some index to personal authors and to striking titles. 
A dictionary catalog supplemented by a check-list is the most 
satisfactory solution for librarians, research workers, and all 
who have occasion to use the documents. If, because of ex- 
pense, it cannot be compiled at present, the other possibilities 
are a list of government documents arranged by the issuing 
offices with an index or indexes covering subjects, personal au- 
thors, and any striking titles; or a list of documents arranged by 
large subjects with an index to the specific subjects, personal 
authors, and striking titles, supplemented by a check-list. Of 
these three methods, the second would, no doubt, be the least 
expensive. 

Whatever type of catalog is issued, the physical make-up of 
the page should be studied carefully in order to make the catalog 
easy to use, pleasing to the eye, and, at the same time, not un- 
duly expensive. For a catalog in which full entries are necessary, 
the layout of the United States Document catalogue might be 
recommended. Variety in type to distinguish headings, sub- 
headings, etc., makes the work easy to use but adds to the cost. 
A moderately wide margin should be allowed, partly to give the 
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catalog a pleasing appearance and partly to allow space for 
notes. 

The frequency of publication of a catalog of Canadian docu- 
ments should be yearly, with supplements monthly to care for 
the current publications. Every effort should be made to have 
the volumes appear promptly, since they lose half their value if 
issued two or three years late. 

One general consideration that stands out in any study of in- 
dexes and catalogs for government documents is the absolute 
necessity for a central collection of documents from which to 
work. It is impossible to catalog satisfactorily all documents 
issued by the government unless all documents are brought to- 
gether into one place. Poore and Ames, when cataloging United 
States documents, found that their greatest difficulty was the 
absence of such a collection. The catalogs of United States 
documents which are being issued today owe their success large- 
ly to the fact that Mr. Crandall and succeeding superintendents 
of documents have built up fine collections of United States pub- 
lications from which to work. Such a collection of Canadian 
documents is needed in Ottawa. 

It must be admitted that any satisfactory program of Cana- 
dian government document catalogs will cost the government 
more money than the lists published at present. The prepara- 
tion of complete catalogs with full entries presupposes a staff 
of trained catalogers, holding their positions permanently, so 
that correct methods may be introduced and continuity in prac- 
tice maintained. As well as the added cost of preparation there 
would be the cost of additional printing. In times such as the 
present it would seem unreasonable to suggest such expenditure 
except that catalogs are urgently needed. Other countries, such 
as Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Ireland, and the Indian 
states, have already recognized the value of document catalogs, 
and governments are finding that satisfactory indexes and cata- 
logs greatly increase the sale of documents and so, to some ex- 
tent, pay the cost of publication. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment has assumed the responsibility of issuing information to 
the people on a wide range of subjects; the small relative cost of 
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improved catalogs for this information would so increase the 
value of other publications as to be worth any additional ex- 
pense. 

PROVINCIAL DOCUMENTS 

Provincial documents, like Dominion documents, are becom- 
ing steadily more important. Faced with the growing complex- 
ities of modern social and business life, the governments in the 
provinces are constantly widening their spheres of influence. 
Although valuable documents touching almost all aspects of 
life are being issued by provincial governments, it is impossible 
to find a complete list of the publications of even one govern- 
ment, and extremely difficult to find what all governments have 
issued on a subject. A glance at the various lists which libraries 
use in place of the complete bibliography needed will show how 
necessary it is that steps be taken to issue a comprehensive list 
of the provincial documents already published, with yearly and 
monthly supplements to keep it up to date. 

The List of the serial publications of foreign governments, com- 
piled by Miss Gregory and including over seven hundred entries 
for Canadian provincial publications, is the best check-list avail- 
able for serial documents. The official author entry, a short title, 
and the inclusive dates of publication are given in almost all 
cases, and many entries are followed by bibliographical notes. 
This forms an invaluable check-list of publications and a loca- 
tion list for these publications. It has, however, several limita- 
tions: it covers serial publications only; has no analytics, no sub- 
ject index, and, in some cases, insufficient bibliographical in- 
formation. It would be one starting-point for the compilation of 
any comprehensive bibliography of provincial documents, but 
does not itself form such a bibliography. 

The Canada year book, which is compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, includes a list of the publications of the 
provincial governments arranged according to provinces, sub- 
divided by departments. The amount of information for each 
publication varies, but, in most cases, includes merely a short 
title with, in some cases, date of publication. Serials and sepa- 
rates are mixed indiscriminately. It is a remarkably useful list, 
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forming one of the most valuable sections of the Canada year 
book, but in no sense is it a complete bibliography of provincial 
publications. 

As well as these two important lists there are others which 
cover only current publications. The Ontario library review, 
which contains a list of Ontario and Dominion documents, has 
since May, 1934, included Quebec documents also. Only li- 
brarians who have searched for such information can appreciate 
how valuable such a contribution to Canadian bibliography is, 
even though it covers but two provinces. 

The Agricultural index of the H. W. Wilson Company indexes 
the publications of the departments of agriculture of all the 
provinces. The Canadian catalogue of books, which is published 
by the Toronto Public Library, includes some provincial docu- 
ments, but does not pretend to give a complete list. For the ones 
included, full information is given—author, title, collation, se- 
ries, date, and price. 

In the United States, where a similar but even more complex 
problem exists in regard to state documents, three main lists 
have been issued. The first was Bowker’s State publications,™ 
issued from 1899 to 1908. Mr. Bowker had to face the problem 
which confronts the compiler of a bibliography of documents— 
the varying forms and the changes in name and organization of 
the government departments. Difficult to handle in a bibliog- 
raphy of the publications of one government, it becomes many 
times more difficult in a list of the publications of several gov- 
ernments. Mr. Bowker said, “The issues of each state and the 
names or official designations of officers vary so much that it 
seemed desirable to adopt some arrangement of entries, which, 
even though somewhat arbitrary, would make search and com- 
parison more easy.” Mr. Bowker divided the documents first 
by states, listing the states geographically. Under the individual 
state he gave first the general publications of the state, if any, 
then other publications in large groups—Constitution, Execu- 
tive and staff, Inspection and regulation, Institutions, Judici- 


# R. R. Bowker, State publications; a provisional list of the official publications of the 
several states of the United States from their organization (New York, 1899-1908). 
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ary, Legislature, and Miscellaneous. Under these groups the 
offices are entered, not under the official name, but under an 
arbitrarily selected name more or less uniform for all the states. 
Mr. Bowker adopted this system because he thought it would 
simplify the problem of finding the entry for the various offices 
when the names vary so from state to state. However, persons 
consulting the list find that it is difficult to use, even with the 
limited number of entries appearing under each state. With a 
larger number of entries it would be almost unworkable. 

Miss Adelaide Hasse prepared indexes® to the economic 
material in the documents of thirteen states of the United 
States. Under each state the entries are divided into two sec- 
tions—general documentary sources of information and particu- 
lar series of reports. The second part is alphabetical by sub- 
ject, with the subjects very general and subdivided one or more 
times. For example, “Maintenance. Individual institutions” 
contains many subdivisions of which one is “Defectives,” and 
this, in turn, is divided into “Deaf and dumb,” “Epileptics,” 
“‘Feeble-minded,” etc. There are too few “See” references to 
make this material easy to find. Miss Hasse at first included 
only subjects in her indexes, but from the fourth volume, “New 
York,” she added some place-names, and from the eleventh vol- 
ume, “Ohio,” she included important authors. 

The Library of Congress’ Monthly checklist of state publica- 
tions* is an author list arranged alphabetically by state, then by 
official author. The entries were divided at first into (1) legis- 
lature; (2) departments, bureaus, boards, and commissions; (3) 
courts; and (4) individual institutions and societies. It is inter- 
esting to note that since May, 1925, the arrangement under state 
has been strictly alphabetical. An excellent Index makes the 
material easily available. 

Since no comprehensive catalog of Canadian provincial pub- 
lications has ever been made, there is need today for both a 

# The titles read uniformly Index of economic material in documents of the states of 
the United States. All were published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


33 U.S. Library of Congress. Division of Documents. Monthly checklist of state pub- 
lications (Washington, 1910——). 
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catalog of the provincial publications issued in the past and also 
current lists to keep the catalog up to date. Although this cata- 
log might be made in various forms, a check-list of the type is- 
sued by the Library of Congress for state publications is prob- 
ably the most economical. The entries would be arranged by 
the issuing bodies; that is, first by province, then by depart- 
ment, bureau, office, etc., and under these alphabetically. This 
would form a perfect check-list of provincial documents for the 
use of librarians building up complete collections, and by the ad- 
dition of subject and personal author indexes would provide a 
guide for reference use. The same type of list might be used for 
the catalog of documents already published and for the current 
publications. 

The entry for each publication should be made according to 
regular cataloging rules. Because of the variety of names used 
by different governments for the same function, compilers such 
as Mr. Bowker have often tried to find some plan of subject or 
form entry by which this difference might be minimized, but the 
experience of people using the catalogs suggests that the regular 
entry as used by the Library of Congress is more satisfactory 
than any scheme yet devised. The title, collation, notes, and 
editions have already been discussed under Dominion docu- 
ments and need no further suggestions here. The place of pub- 
lication need not be given for provincial documents unless it is 
other than the capital city of the province. 

If arrangements could be made by which a list of the provin- 
cial documents published in the past could be compiled, the 
following suggestions for procedure might be used. The Library 
of Congress cards for all provincial documents, which would 
cover roughly one thousand entries, should be obtained. John 
Crerar cards for publications for which there are no Library of 
Congress cards would probably take care of between one hun- 
dred and two hundred entries. Printed cards from other sources 
could be obtained for a few more. These cards would not be in 
the exact form for entry in a printed list but would form a 
nucleus from which to work. Printed lists of provincial docu- 
ments, particularly the List of the serial publications of foreign 
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governments, should be checked. After such preliminary work 
the co-operation of the government departments and of the li- 
braries of the United States and Canada which specialize in 
Canadian provincial publications should be sought to check 
their holdings for titles not already in the list. When the results 
of the co-operative checking are obtained, careful editing of re- 
sults must follow. 

In discussing catalogs for provincial documents the need for 
a Canadian national library is apparent. Such a library would 
afford a great collection of documents from which to compile a 
bibliography of the provincial documents issued in the past, 
and, at the same time, might undertake the publication of lists 
of current documents. The Library of Congress in Washington 
has since 1910 issued a current list of state publications and has 
found that such a list is not only a useful bibliographical tool 
for other libraries but is, at the same time, an excellent method 
of obtaining state documents, because the states, in order to 
have their publications appear in this list, are careful to send 
copies of their documents to the Library of Congress. Such a 
plan could, no doubt, be started in Canada today if there were 
a national library. Since a national library for Canada is yet 
but a dream, it remains for some other institution to lead the 
way in the preparation of provincial-government document 
lists. 

















SOME REFLECTIONS ON CORPORATE NAMES 


HENRY E. BLISS 


surnames beginning with the letter 4 are arranged 

under that letter, they are classed by that character. 
When those of this class whose second letter is 4 are placed to- 
gether, or even thought of as alike, they are a subclass whose 
characteristic is 44. Moreover, when the Abbotts are placed 
just after the Abbots, a subdivision of that subclass is differen- 
tiated first by the double 4 and then by the double ¢. Similarly 
“corporate authors” in an alphabetic author catalog, or in a 
dictionary catalog are, or should be, arranged or classified under 
characteristic or significant names. Consider, for example, The 
League of Nations and The Geological Society of America: the 
former might have been named ““The National League,” both 
terms being significant, but the term “national” usually implies 
the singular, as for The National Geographic Society, and the 
National League is known in America as a league of baseball 
teams (in this instance plural). The American geologists show 
in their name that their interest is mainly geological, their alle- 
giance to America being added in a qualifying phrase. American 
geological societies are a subclass of the class, GEOLOGICAL so- 
CIETIES, and also of the more extensive class, AMERICAN SOCI- 
ETIES. The name of The Geological Society of America may be 
regarded as a subclass (of one member only) of the variously 
named geological societies in America. Considering the uncer- 
tain and variable forms of the names of societies, would it not 
be convenient for the author-approach as well as for the subject- 
approach to have the names of all the geological societies of 
America brought together as a class? References from other 
terms distinctive of these societies should be included. This 
would be coming rather close to subject cataloging. 


A rorames | cataloging is classification too. When 
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When names are distinctly individual—for example, Will 
Rogers—they may (logically) be regarded as correlates of classes 
of one member. But other persons may have that name too, 
short and simple. Potentially this is a subclass of the name 
William Rogers, other subclasses being differentiated by middle 
names or initials. The class and the name are correlatives. 
Even William Shakespeare may be the name of a class. An 
eminent master of singing in London a half-century ago was en- 
dowed by courageous parents with the great name of England’s 
most illustrious poet-dramatist. 

Corporate names, however, are usually more distinct—more 
individual, we might paradoxically say in our confused language 
of ambiguous meanings. Harvard University is such a distinc- 
tive name. Various things may have been named after Harvard, 
but there is no other Harvard University. Yet an institution, 
society, or corporation may have departments, bureaus, branch- 
es, etc., and these may be regarded as subclasses; and their 
names may be no less composite than the corporate names to 
which they are subordinate. The complications of corporate 
names are often less complex than the facts of organization. 
Sometimes they are confusingly distinct, as Teachers College in 
Columbia University, The Baker Library of the School of Busi- 
ness in Harvard University, and The Baker Laboratory of the 
Department of Chemistry of Cornell University. From these 
entanglements readers call upon librarians to extricate them. 
Librarians have responded with their no less entangled alpha- 
betic devices. 

These simple logical facts regarding the classification of 
names of persons, societies, institutions, localities, etc., are too 
generally overlooked by librarians dealing with illogical alpha- 
betic orders. Let us see whether they may not have some bear- 
ing on the questions raised by Dr. Hanson in the October, 1935, 
number of the Library quarterly. 

Names should be, as we have said, not only distinctive, or 
characteristic, but significant, or denotative. For persons there 
should be not only forenames, or initials, but surnames; and 
conversely, not only surnames but forenames and sometimes 
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place-names. But we all are agreed that for economy we must 
arrange, that is classify, personal names by their surnames. 
Practically, this is because surnames are both more significant 
and distinctive than forenames, while forenames are more deno- 
tative, or extensive (in logical terms): there are more Johns 
than Smiths, more Abigails than Smithsons. A subclass Asi- 
GAIL SMITHSON may have members in several families named 
Smithson. 

For corporate names, however, we apply no such standards of 
economy and convenience, but arrange them often under the 
first names, or the less distinctive names, or the place-names, 
though these be less distinctive. So many names do not begin 
with significant or distinctive terms, but with merely attributive 
terms or local or fanciful ones. The English astronomical soci- 
ety might be the Astronomical Society of England, or of Great 
Britain, or the British Astronomical Society, but it is the Royal 
Astronomical Society. That those astronomers have been loyal, 
if not royal, is greatly to their credit, but their main interest has 
been astronomical, and so usually is our interest in them. Here, 
for contrast, we remember the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, which has never been very chemical. And there have been 
such names as The Worshipfull Company of Drapers and Hab- 
erdashers. 

The distinctive names, indeed, are often in the form of adjec- 
tives, or adjectival in sense, as in The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and in The Precision Thermometer and Instrument 
Company. Sometimes adjectival forms transpose and supplant 
nominative forms, perhaps because they are more distinctive, or 
briefer, or more convenient, e.g., The Agricultural Chemists’ 
Association for The Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. Often it is not easy to judge which form is the more dis- 
tinctive or which would be used in the catalog before us. Then 
we have combinations of geographic terms in names such as 
The American Institute of the City of New York, without any 
distinctive term. Furthermore, among institutions that have 
distinctive middle names there are many whose forenames 
would submerge them in the floods of such headings as Inst1- 
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TuTE, AMERICAN, NaTIONAL, INTERNATIONAL, etc., e.g., Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

In some languages similar names differ not only in form but 
in the relative place of adjectives and other qualifying words: 
thus “International institute” is in French L’/nstitut Interna- 
tional. Then there is the series of attributive adjectives, such as 
“imperial.” Moreover, there may be difficulties and differences 
in transliteration. Unless the names are translated into one 
form, the members of the class will be separated in the catalog. 
The translated form of the most significant term of the name is 
virtually the class-name in the language vernacular to the cata- 
log. Like considerations give weight to Dr. Hanson’s tendency 
to prefer entry under the place-name rather than under the 
Jirst significant word in the name. But place-names, too, pre- 
sent some of the same difficulties of form and transliteration. 
As adapted into the vernacular, place-names also become class- 
names. 

When the problem of corporate names for catalogs arose in 
the last century, there were fewer corporations and fewer com- 
plications. The problem of anonymous titles then seemed the 
more vexatious, combining linguistic vagaries with the idiosyn- 
crasies of authors. The rules adopted then and later for corpor- 
ate-author entry were evidently assimilated to those for title 
entry. The results have been in too large a measure illogical, 
dispersive, wasteful, and distressing, except where distinctive 
terms in titles or in corporate names are well remembered. Less 
distinctive terms the writer has always avoided in consulting 
catalogs, or in elaborating them. And for similar reasons he 
chafes when necessity requires him to refer and refer in diction- 
ary catalogs to corporate names under terms that are neither 
familiar nor distinctive. 

Considering such complications, variations, inconsistencies, 
and uncertainties, shall we continue to follow rules that, with a 
few exceptions, place most corporate names under their first sig- 
nificant terms, as the Anglo-American and the Library of Con- 
gress rules prescribe, or rules that put most corporate names 
under place or national names, as the German rules based on 
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Dziatzko’s rules prescribe, and as the Anglo-American Rules 
advise for government publications? We reply that institutions 
and corporations should be cataloged under their significant 
and distinctive names, or under their class-names—generic, 
specific, and individual. These names are most likely to be 
familiar to those who consult the catalog, or most likely to be 
remembered by them, and they are the most constant. For all 
these reasons they are the most convenient. Though rules are 
for catalogers, the catalogs are for use. The forms are too com- 
plicated and various to reduce to a single rule, indeed not to a 
rule which would enter all corporate names under their first sig- 
nificant terms, or on the other hand to one which would put 
all corporate names under their place-names or national names, 
translated into the language vernacular to the catalog. For gov- 
ernment publications the difficulties have been surveyed with 
superior reconstructive abilities by Mr. Childs of the Library of 
Congress in the paper presented by him at the conference of the 
American Library Association’s Committee on Public Docu- 
ments in 1934, a paper especially commended by Dr. Hanson in 
the article cited above.' 

The complications of corporate nomenclature are hardly sim- 
plified by the literal abbreviations which of recent years have 
crowded into the news columns. One positive advantage, how- 
ever, of this symbolic fixation in letters is that the order is con- 
stant. The letters I.1.B. may stand for the International Insti- 
tute of (or for) Bibliography, or for the Institute of (or for) 
International Bibliography, and the question which name is 
correct is evaded, though perhaps not the recent alteration of 
the name to the International Institute of Documentation (or 
something like that), for which I.I.D. has been substituted. 


In 1904 the writer, in a letter to the librarian of Congress, suggested that in cata- 
loging the publications of the government it might prove economical and convenient 
to treat the name “United States’’ as a class-name, not as a heading on each card, 
and to place it only on a guide-card for that class. If under the departments, bureaus, 
offices, etc., many cards were likely to accrue, the same principle might be applied, as 
for subclasses. Under each class or subclass—that is, following each guide-card— 
the particular cards, whether author or title entries, would follow with the distinctive 
terms, or names, as their headings. The letter was published in the Library journal 
issued for September, 1904. 
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Here we have something like a notation by which institutions 
might be classified literally. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation would likewise be designated I.I.E., and similarly we 
should avoid the question whether it is the Institute that is 
international or the educational interest. 

Strictly alphabetical treatment of this complicated nomen- 
clature fails to reduce it to convenient simplicity and economy. 
That the alphabetic order is illogical is inherent in language 
for the very reason that letters are not words, and their order in 
words is merely linguistic and not rational. The order of words 
in names is too often illogical in a similar sense. It is unfortu- 
nate that librarians have depended so much on alphabetic 
order. So serviceable in dictionaries and directories, in these it 
serves usually mere reference. Yet even in dictionaries there is 
a marked tendency to classify and subclassify the definitions 
and derivatives. Under a word a class of subordinate items may 
fill a column more or less. Even in directories many corpora- 
tions have their divisions or branches subordinated. If classifi- 
cation enters thus into alphabetic arrangements of names for 
convenient reference, we should frankly recognize that it now 
enters also into alphabetic and dictionary catalogs; and in these 
it might be developed more efficiently to serve author-approach 
as well as subject-approach. 

On the complications of terminology as affected by the incon- 
sistencies of language and on the resulting difficulties in the sub- 
ject-approach to the resources of libraries the writer has else- 
where presented some reflections. Here he would add that the 
complications of author-approach sometimes seem even worse 
than those of terminology in subject-approach. It is not merely 
that the order of letters is illogical, but that the order of the 
names is too often both illogical and inconsistent, with resulting 
double uncertainty. The several members of a class are not 
brought together, but appear in the catalog under names widely 
separated. Thus we have the University of Chicago under U, 
Indiana University under J, and Columbia University under 
C—its distinctive name not being geographic, though geograph- 
ic it indeed might be for another institution. Vassar College and 
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Pratt Institute are placed under their distinctive personal 
names; Collége de France, College of the City of New York, and 
University of Wisconsin are under their generic class-names, but 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Connecticut College, and Bos- 
ton University are under the names of city or state, but without 
indication whether they are maintained by state or city. How- 
ever, if all were classified and subclassified by terms generic and 
specific, there might still be inconsistency in the official use of 
the names and in the generic and the specific class-names. 
Dictionary catalogs the writer dislikes so emphatically that 
he hesitates to make any statement about them in this place, 
but they might well show more consistency between corporate- 
author entries and subject entries, if the former were assimilated 
to class-names and the respective subclasses, particularly when 
these terms are the most significant and distinctive terms of the 
names. This practice would be more efficient than merely re- 
ferring from the more distinctive names, or terms. For many 
classes of names, however, both forms should be included. 
Considering the vagaries of language and terminology, we 
might expect that alphabetical catalogs, extensive to immen- 
sity, would become as bewildering as classified catalogs without 
notation or index. We should consider improving both kinds of 
catalogs by complementing illogical alphabetic orders by logi- 
cal systematic classifications. For subject-approach and for 
organization of subject-matter the classification should be com- 
plemented by an alphabetic index and by a comparatively sim- 
ple notation intermediary between that alphabetic order of 
the terms and the systematic order of the subjects. Also the 
class-names of the corporate authors should have the distinctive 
subclasses or terms arranged under them. Even for large cata- 
logs this change should not prove too burdensome and might 
well be undertaken by some of the unemployed librarians on 
budgets now provided to employ them in some useful project. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTHORSHIP ENTRY 
AND THE FORMULATION OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP RULES AS FOUND IN THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CODE 


JULIA PETTEE 


R. HANSON’S article on cataloging in the October, 

1935, Library quarterly’ raises a question much larger 

than the relative convenience and expense of title versus 
authorship entry for publications of corporate bodies. It brings 
up the two fundamental principles which underlie the Anglo- 
American code? upon which our American cataloging practice is 
based. 

The author is the first concern of the American cataloger. He 
searches for anonymous authors. If he is dealing with corporate 
bodies, he seeks to identify and name the society, institution, or 
governmental body responsible for the document. If he has an 
anonymous classic, the search goes back to the source of the 
classic, and in lieu of author he establishes a form of name under 
which this literary unit is most correctly known. Only in the 
case of hopelessly anonymous works or works of multiple au- 
thorship, where personal authors are too many to be serviceable 
as an entry form, does he resort to title entry. 

The attribution of authorship is a first principle of American 
catalogers. But why this tireless search? A second principle, 
even more fundamental, which necessitates the search, emerges. 
The book in hand is considered not as a single item but as a 
representative of a literary unit. It is the province of the cata- 
log to assemble these literary units, issued in various forms, 
under a single caption. Pope’s translation of Homer’s Odyssey 

tJ. C. M. Hanson, “Corporate authorship versus title entry,” Library quarterly, 
V (October, 1935), 457-66. 

2 The extension of these principles outside the American and British libraries adopt- 


ing this code and the influence of the Anglo-American code upon the recent Vatican, 
Norwegian, and other codes is outside the scope of the present paper. 
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does not stand by itself. It is a version of the original Greek. 
The Odyssey in all its forms is the literary unit, and all forms of 
this unit are assembled under Homer. The name DHAMMAPADA 
brings all versions of this specific work together, although 
an English translation may be disguised by some such title as 
“Buddhists hymns” or “Path of virtue.” The attribution of 
authorship, or the substitution of a conventional form in lieu of 
author, is the quickest and surest way to assemble these units. 
These principles are incorporated in the Anglo-American code 
and apply to all classes of literature. 

The identification of the literary unit and the attribution of 
authorship in establishing the form of entry is so thoroughly 
ingrained in our catalogers, it may be a surprise to many to be 
told that these principles, in the long history of cataloging, are 
something very new and that they have not yet attained uni- 
versal acceptance. The older working principle upon which all 
European rules have developed is that the catalog is a ready 
finding list for the particular book wanted, irrespective of its 
relation to any other book. To serve this finding list purpose, 
title rather than authorship is emphasized, as furnishing the 
more convenient entry for all books where a personal author is 
not in evidence. This principle is implied in the present British 
Museum Rules. “The choice of heading for a main entry is, as a 
rule, based on the information supplied in print in a perfect copy 
of the book itself and on that only,” and, as an application of this 
principle, we have the further ruling that even if the name of the 
anonymous writer is known to the cataloger, it may never be ~ 
used as the entry (except for well-known classics), and may not 
even be supplied in brackets in the title without the consent of 
the author unless it is currently known through printed bibli- 
ographies. The European printed catalogs are not called “au- 
thor catalogs,” but more correctly “general catalogs,” e.g., 
“British Museum general catalogue of printed books, Catalogue 
général des livres imprimés de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Dziatzko in his /nstruction for the arrangement of titles in a 
card catalog, which is the basis of the German rules (as well as 
some of our own), states explicitly that the theory of the use of 
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the catalog is, in general, that a definite werk is wanted and 
that this is remembered by its own peculiar sequence of impor- 
tant words in the title. Authorship is a matter of secondary 
concern. 

The history of library catalogs throws much light upon our 
cataloging rules. Each catalog was compiled for its own collec- 
tion. When such a collection grew formidable, changing groups 
of catalogers began to need some guide in making current work 
conform with that of their predecessors, and the usefulness of 
printed catalogs demanded consistency. Then rules of instruc- 
tion were drawn up, based not upon theory, but upon practices 
already fixed by usage. Not until the possibility of co-operation 
in the work of making catalogs dawned upon Charles Jewett in 
the middle of the last century was any attempt made to com- 
pare the practices of different libraries and to formulate general 
rules applicable to all. The co-operative idea took root in Amer- 
ica. Valiant struggles with the difficulties involved in systema- 
tizing and co-ordinating rules followed which has resulted in 
bringing to light a few principles* which have been accepted as 
fundamental to American practice. 

In the history of European libraries catalogs of books have 
served various needs. In studying the purposes for which they 
were made we can sift the different factors in the entries and can 
note the growing differentiation of author, subject, and title 
elements. 

The first purpose served by the catalog was purely that of an 
inventory list. Books were valuable property to be accounted 
for to an overlord together with other possessions. Thus the 
early catalogs listed the items one by one as they were stored in 
presses or monastic rooms with no reference to any arrangement 

3 These principles are three: (1) the recognition of the literary unit; (2) the attribu- 
tion of authorship for preferred main entry; and (3) the entry for titles under the first 
word not an article. The first principle had in part been recognized quite early, and its 
importance is accountable for the growing tendency in European practice to adopt 
authorship forms. The direct entry under first word of title is borrowed from the 
French. It was used by Barbier in his Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes 


(1806-9), who defends this practice in the Preface. There are other principles, such as 
the use of the vernacular, but these three have been promoted particularly in America. 
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but storage. The catalog as a bibliographical tool was unknown 
and unnecessary. 

Later, in the medieval monastic lists, we occasionally find 
some attempt at a systematic arrangement by authors. Here 
we see a new purpose emerging. The list is coming to be used 
not only as a register of property but as a finding list arranged 
for ready access to the books. It is becoming a bibliography, 
answering, without loss of time, the question, “what books by 
certain authors does the library own?” This first bibliographical 
function of the catalog is served by the alphabetical author list. 
Books, in the Western world, are primarily associated with the 
man responsible for their creation. This is sound psychology 
from which there has been no important deviation. Where the 
author is an individual and the authorship is known, the person- 
al entry under author, from the very beginning of European 
cataloging practice, has taken precedence over title or any other 
entry form. The form of entry for works without personal au- 
thors in evidence is still a matter upon which there is no general 
agreement in practice. 

A convenient example of a medieval monastic catalog ar- 
ranged alphabetically under authors is the catalog of the library 
of Corvey given in Volume I of Edward Edwards’ Memoirs of 
libraries. In this author catalog we find the problems that have 
beset catalogers from the eleventh century to this very day and 
the clues to their solution. 

One factor that has had considerable bearing upon our cata- 
loging practice is the fact that the medieval cataloger was deal- 
ing with manuscripts and that he himself often supplied the cap- 
tions for the listing of these books. These captions consisted in 
some concise phrase or sequence of words descriptive of the con- 
tents of the manuscript. If the author’s name was obvious, this 
furnished the first word of the caption, e.g., ARISTOTELIS KATE- 
GORIAE. But all the manuscripts did not contain the names of 
the authors. 

Thus bibliographical lists from the beginning have dealt with 
two classes of literature—books whose authorship is known; and 
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the anonymi,* all books where no personal author is in evidence. 
The entries for the anonymi, like the entries for the manuscripts 
with known authors, are succinct and easily remembered 
phrases descriptive of the contents of the manuscripts them- 
selves. CanonuM corpus, De siru JERUSALEM, ExpositTio cu- 
JUSDAM IN EvanGELIO, GLosariI SEPTEM, GRAMMATICA, Mar- 
TINI Episcopl VITA ET TRANSITUS, ReuHToricA [RHETORICA] 
ARTIS, QUESTIONES IN GENESI, REGULAE QUATUOR, TRIPARTITA 
HISTORIA, are typical examples. Even in the eleventh century 
these anonymi proved too wearisome for the patient cataloger. 
At the end of the list he lumps the remainder in a single entry: 
VIGINTI ET QUATUOR LIBRI SINE TITULIS. 

These headings, fitted into the alphabetical list of authors, 
give us clues to the extensive rulings of our modern practice, all 
of which may be traced to an elaboration of types found in this 
Corvey catalog. The types are three: 


1. Form entries—GLOSARII SEPTEM 
This is a prelude to such British Museum entries as Dictionaries 
Liturcies, Perropicats, ACADEMIES. 
2. Subject entries—Grammatica; Martini Episcopi vira ET TRANSITUS 
This sets the example for a whole series of entry under the important 
subject word in the title, which includes persons and places. 
3. Catchword entry—TriparTITA HISTORIA; QuESTIONES IN GENESI 
This is especially developed in the German catalogs where entry is 
under important noun or phrase, and this method is covered by a number 
of British Museum rules. 


A search through the early printed catalogs gives us no new 
principles, but the treatment of the anonymi shows a progressive 
development in both the uses and the structure of the catalog. 

With the advent of printing and the greatly increased size of 
library collections the ready finding of a book became a prob- 
lem. The listing by authors is satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
it is no help for the anonymi. The “real catalogs” or systematic 
subject lists now emerge and give rise to extensive debate. If a 
library can afford but one catalog, is it better to provide an 
author list, to serve the man who knows what he wants, or a 


4 Both terms, anonymi and anonyma scripta, are found; the masculine ending empha- 
sizing the absence of author; the neuter, the type of literature. 
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list of books by subject for some topical browser who is on the 
scent of all books in his own line that he does not already know? 

The straight author list was no help in finding the anonymi 
and was rejected unless combined in some way with subject and 
title entries. The subject lists developed in three forms: (1) the 
straight systematic catalog (real catalog)—a classed subject 
catalog with author index; (2) the alphabetical list of subject 
captions with an author index (alphabetical real catalog); and 
(3) subject captions arranged alphabetically and combined with 
author and title entry. 

It is the third type’ alone which concerns us—the alphabeti- 
cal subject captions combined with author and title entry. 
These early alphabetical subject captions are no true subject 
headings but subject catchword headings taken from the impor- 
tant subject word in the title of the book. Synonymous terms 
such as ANGLETERRE and ANGLIA, AByssINnia and Ernioptia oc- 
cur. In one catalog Atcuemia has a good “‘see”’ cross-reference 
from both CuHemica and Cuymia, but under ALcHeEmiaA only 
anonymi are included. Bede’s ecclesiastical history is not found 
under Ancuia. An entry under ALLIANCES is a pure title first- 
word entry. These subject captions make no pretense of being 
either systematic or comprehensive. They supplement the au- 
thor list and are intended to serve the double purpose of caring 
for the anonymi and, at the same time, partially serving the 
reader who wishes topical material. These subject captions are 
catch phrases taken from the titles of the books and, as far as 
they are substitutes for author headings, they become an inte- 
gral part of the author catalog and concern author rules. 

Although in these early catalogs these subject captions per- 
form the double purpose of both subject entry and substitute 
for author entry we must not confuse these two quite distinct 

s Examples of this type are numerous and include Hyde’s catalog of the Bodleian 
Library, all the issues of the British Museum Catalogue to date, and other English 
catalogs. The excellent catalog of the Barberini Library, Index Bibliothecae qua 
Franciscus Barberinus . . . . reddidit (Romae, 1681), is of this type. This catalog con- 
tains one real subject heading Vita varia, under which duplicate entries of lives listed 
also under BIOGRAPHEE, are entered. The new edition of the British Museum General 


catalogue now in press contains three columns of subject-word entries under ARITHME- 
Tic, all substitutes for author entry for anonymous works. 
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functions. The author entry is designed to facilitate the finding 
of a particular book; the true subject entry groups topical mate- 
rial. The early alphabetical subject captions never attained 
complete efficiency in this second function. The classed catalog 
was far superior for subject reference. For this reason the sec- 
ond type*—the alphabetical subject catalog with author index— 
has not persisted. The author index proved inadequate for au- 
thor entries, while the function of the alphabetical subject cap- 
tions was still confused and the entries too haphazard for satis- 
factory subject reference. 

The third type—author entries in combination with subject 
and title entries for the anonymi—is the true predecessor of our 
author catalogs. In its dictionary form only a practical consid- 
eration prevented its direct development into our modern dic- 
tionary catalog. It has both the subject and title elements in 
embryo, but the labor and expense of duplicating subject entries 
necessary for the efficient subject catalog in this form was pro- 
hibitive and its usefulness for subject reference became gradu- 
ally negligible. As a matter of economy it was the practice to 
make a single entry serve as many purposes as possible and 
nothing was better calculated to do this than these catch-title, 
subject-word, and form entries after the fashion of the Corvey 
list. This developed a type of catalog of maximum usefulness, 
not too costly to print, which became the model of our English 
general catalogs. 

With the multiplication of books more careful cataloging be- 
came necessary. Not only the ready finding of books by author 
and subject was demanded but a distinction had to be made be- 
tween authors of the same name. Authors known under various 
different forms of name must be brought together under a single 
form. The book published without personal author became an 
increasingly perplexing problem. The printing process, which 
had introduced uniform title-pages, made imprint and collation 
a matter of importance. 

§ Martin Lipen’s Bibliotheca realis theologica omnium materiarum rerum et titularum 


(1685), is a most excellent and comprehensive bibliography arranged by this method. 
I know of no modern examples. 
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Be it noted in passing how meager are the references to the 
catalog in the early treatises’ on librarianship. The librarian is 
an erudite scholar who knows and loves his books, who is inter- 
ested in acquiring them and solicitous in guarding them, but 
catalogs do not seem to worry him. It is taken for granted that 
the superior intelligence of a librarian will be equal to transcrib- 
ing the ¢i#/es, and their arrangement is more or less a matter of 
individual judgment. We find, however, that no early librarian 
who had time to write upon his profession had ever been bur- 
dened by the labor of compiling a printed catalog. If he had 
been responsible for such a labor, he would not have dismissed 
the catalog with a mere sentence or so. 

Many excellent catalogs were produced in the seventeenth 
century. As a rule the Preface gives a brief statement of the 
method of entry. Of these, the Bodleian catalog of 1674* may be 
singled out as important because the rules set the practice fol- 
lowed by all British libraries, anticipating the British Museum 
rules by nearly two centuries, and are, as far as I know, the first 
considerable body of cataloging rules ever drawn up. 

The Bodleian at that date was the most important library in 
England and one of the great libraries of the world. It had at its 
head a brilliant scholar, Sir Thomas Hyde, and the Preface to 
the catalog for which he was responsible goes straight to the 
heart of the cataloger of today. 

With wit and acumen he sets forth in the Preface the difficul- 
ties of compiling a catalog. This one, which he estimated would 
take two years to see through, took nine years, in which, how- 
ever weary, he labored steadfastly that he might bring the work 
to the most desirable conclusion. He expected little thanks, 
for, he continues, they say ““What can be more easy, having 
looked at the title-pages than to write down the titles?” But 
these inexperienced people, who think making an index of their 
own few private books a pleasant task of a week or two, have no 


7 Gabriel Naudé, Advis pour dresser une bibliothéque .. . (1644), as an example, 
devotes a single paragraph to the catalog. 

8 Catalogus impressorum librorum Bibliothecae Bodlejanae in Academia Oxoniensi. 
Curé & operé Thomae Hyde (1674). 
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conception of the difficulties that arise or realize how carefully 
each book must be examined when the library numbers myriads 
of volumes. In the colossal labor, which exhausts both body and 
soul, of making into an alphabetical catalog a multitude of 
books gathered from every corner of the earth there are many 
intricate and difficult problems that torture the mind.° 

After thus forcefully calling the reader’s attention to the diffi- 
culties of the task, he proceeds to analyze these difficulties and 
to state clearly his working rules. These cover imprint, colla- 
tion, form of author’s name, and, what interests us particularly 
in this paper, rules for main entry. 

These rules for main entry in 1674 may be summarized as 
follows: 


Personal authors: 

If author is given in book, enter under surname, choosing one form if he is 
known under several names. For the sake of uniformity, even if author 
is always known by his given name, use surname, although it may in- 
convenience the reader. 

If author’s name is not given, enter under assumed name (why one should 
want to use it he can’t see!) or initials, but always ferret out name of 
author and make cross-reference. 

Enter translations under original author. 

Anonymi: 

Compilations: 

Enter under such words as LExica, ConcorpanTI, Jus, Conc, those 
books which are likely to be thumbed to pieces by use, but enter others 
(not in demand) under place or editor. 

Other anonymous books are to be entered under person referred to or under 

a subject word. 


Thomas Hyde, it seems to me, formulates the first principle of 
modern cataloging—that the cataloger should recognize and as- 
semble literary units under a single caption.’® He makes clear 
that an author known under several names is to be entered 
under a single selected form, that translations should be entered 


9 A free abridgment of a translation made by Miss Mary McClure, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

In European practice this principle has not been developed greatly beyond 
Thomas Hyde, but is gaining recognition. The various continental rules merit separate 
treatment. 
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under the author of the original work, and that where a pseu- 
donym is used, no pains should be spared to identify the author 
and at least to make a cross-reference from him. 

The first high-water mark in modern English and American 
cataloging is the formulation of the British Museum rules in 
1841. Like al! preceding rules they were printed as a preface to 
the catalog itself, but, unlike earlier rules, they were drawn up 
by a group of men, were formally authorized by the trustees of 
the Museum, and were issued later independently as Ru/es. 

The British Museum had issued two previous catalogs (in 
Latin), and now, under Panizzi, proposed a monumental cata- 
log in English of the greatly increased collection. Inconsisten- 
cies and inadequacies of the earlier editions were noted, and, for 
the guidance of the staff who were to prepare the new edition, 
Panizzi sought the advice of the distinguished librarians of the 
Kingdom. With their help he drew up a body of rules generally 
spoken of as “‘the famous gi rules.” Incidentally, the project of 
the printed catalog fell through after the issue of the first vol- 
ume, but the rules themselves are a most important contribu- 
tion to library science, forming the basis of our present practice. 
It is worth while to examine these in detail. 

Rule I and Rule X are forward-looking innovations—Rule I 
directing that entries be made on slips of uniform size, a prac- 
tice that was the forerunner of our card catalogs, while Rule X 
concerns the use of the vernacular in the authors’ form of name. 
It had been the practice to enter all names in Latin. 

The rules concerning entry forms divide themselves into two 
main groups: (1) personal authors, with name printed on title- 
page or in book; (2) anonymous works, which include all works 
not having personal authors in evidence on the title-page or in 
any other part of the work. 

1. Personal authors: 
Rule II defines and limits personal author entries, directing that entry 


is to be made under surname of the author when it appears printed in 
the title or any other part of the book. Rules III-VIII, X-XVII relate 


to the form of author’s name. 
Pseudonyms and assumed names are to be treated as real names and entry 


made under them (Rules XLI-XLII). 
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Translations are to be entered under original author (Rule LI). 

Commentaries unaccompanied by text are to be entered under commenta- 
tor; accompanied by complete text, under author of the text (Rules LI, 
LITT). 

2. Anonymous works: 

The remaining rules (except those covering transcription, collation, and 
imprint) relate to anonymous works. 

Rule IX is a most important ruling laying the foundation for our corporate 
entries. It is here quoted verbatim: 

Any act, resolution, or other document purporting to be agreed upon, 
authorized or issued by assemblies, boards or corporate bodies (with 
the exception of academies, universities, learned societies and religious 
orders . . . .) to be entered in distinct alphabetical series under the 
name of the country or place from which they derive their denom- 
ination, or for want of such denomination under the name of the 
place from whence their acts are issued. 


Here we see the English practice of referring all acts of gov- 
erning bodies, conventions, and local corporate bodies to the 
country or place from which they emanate and the derivation of 
our whole series of rules under place name. Rule XLVII is a 
further elaboration concerning laws, edicts, and public acts. 


Another series of important rulings refers to the various types 
of works of corporate authorship which are to be entered under 
form headings: 


Academies, universities, and learned societies excluded from Rule IX call 
for a lengthy rule (LXXX). These are to be entered under the word Acape- 
Migs, then grouped by the four main country divisions—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. Under these the arrangement is to be under political divi- 
sions—France, Germany, etc.—and under political divisions by name of 
town where institution or society is located; and last of all, subordinated to 
place, is the name of the society. Volume I of the catalog of 1841 contains this 
large classed group, Acapemies. In the catalog of 1881-1900, which devotes 
nearly a whole volume to the form heading Acapemies, the four large groups 
and the political divisions are dropped, and the entry is under place. In the 
new catalog just appearing, the form heading itself is discarded, and the entry 
is directly under place. 


Other form headings set up are PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
EpHEeMERIDES, CaTatocues, Liruraies. Dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias are entered under these words if they are used in 
the title. A special rule (LX XIX) provides for the entry under 
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Biste—the first rule formulated for the type of literature now 

known as anonymous classics. 

A miscellaneous remnant of anonymi both of personal and 
collective authorship (no distinction in treatment is accorded 
these two types) are not covered by the above rules and come 
in for special rulings: 

Criminal trials are entered under defendant (Rule XX XVII). 

Trials relating to vessels, under vessel (Rule XX XVII). 

If a person is referred to in the title, the entry is under the person’s name 
(Rule XX XIII). 

If no person is mentioned then entry, if not covered by Rule IX, is under 
any place name on the title-page (Rule XXXIV). 

If no person or place is given, then entry is under first substantive (Rules 
XXXVIII and XXXVI). 

If no substantive, in title, then entry is under first word. Nouns are to be 
substituted for derivative adjectives as entry word, and modifying adjec- 
tives may be combined (Rules XX XVIII and XXXVI). 

These, in brief, are the main provisions of the famous “g1 
rules.” It will be seen how much they owe to Thomas Hyde. 
Author entries, entry under pseudonym, form entries, and sub- 
ject entries follow the precedent set by him. The significant 
forward step lies in separating from the general group, anonymi, 
publications of governments, corporate bodies, and societies for 
special rulings, and the use of corporate names for the latter 
even though submerged under a mountain of form and place 
captions. The idea of treating literary units under a single cap- 
tion is extended to the word BiBLE to collect editions of that 
classic, and in large measure Rule IX and Rule LX XX assemble 
works of corporate bodies. Rulings for anonymi not specially 
provided for call for catch-title, first-noun, or subject-word 
entries. 

The subsequent issues of British Museum Ru/es have devi- 
ated little in principle, and are for the most part elaborations and 
expansions. A few more form headings have been introduced, 
and several important tendencies in the direction of author- 
ship entry are noted—one, the ruling in the 1906 edition per- 
mitting the entry of well-known classics under the author, even 
though the author’s name is omitted from the title-page, and 
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now in the new edition just appearing, works formerly subor- 
dinated under AcaDeEmIEs are entered directly under place. 

While Panizzi was building up the British Museum collection 
and Edward Edwards and other scholarly librarians were active 
in England, American libraries were becoming important fac- 
tors commanding scholarly and able men to administer them. 
Among this early group of American librarians, Charles Coffin 
Jewett stands out conspicuously as a leader and organizer of li- 
brary interests. Appointed librarian of Brown University in 
1841, he rearranged the library and printed a catalog which 
attracted much attention. After spending several years in the 
study of European libraries, in 1848 he became librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and while the head of this national 
library he had a great idea and proposed a scheme for printing a 
union catalog for American libraries. His scheme for the union 
catalog, though enthusiastically supported by able men, was 
never carried out, but the plan as developed necessitated the 
formulation of rules to guide the various libraries which were to 
contribute copy. These were first issued in the Smithsonian re- 
port of 1852, as part of his paper “On the construction of cata- 
logues of libraries,” which was reissued in 1853 in a second en- 
larged edition. 

Jewett’s rules, which he acknowledges as mainly drawn ver- 
batim from Panizzi’s “91 rules,” owe much of their merit to 
Panizzi, but in their deviation introduced two new principles 
which are of the greatest importance in the development of 
future codes. 

Jewett’s Rule XXII is a sweeping innovation extending the 
principle of authorship entry to all corporate bodies. It must be 
quoted in full. 

Academies, institutes, associations, universities, colleges, literary, sci- 
entific, economical, eleemosynary and religious societies; national and munici- 
pal governments, assemblies, conventions, boards, corporations and other 
bodies of men under what ever name and of what ever character issuing pub- 
lications, whether as separate works or in a continuous series under a general 
title, are to be considered and treated as the authors of all works issued by 
them and in their name alone. The heading is to be the name of the body, the 
principal word to be the first word not an article. A cross-reference to be made 
from any important substantive or adjective to the principal word. 
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This drastic rule is supplied with a note which explains that 
government publications issued by committees and depart- 
ments are to have as heading the name of the chief (body) not 
subordinate body and as an example gives Unirep Srartes. 
Significantly, it regards United States as author and not as the 
place mentioned on the title-page. 

The second innovation (Rule XXIX), borrowed from the 
French, which has set American practice, prescribes that the 
various types of catch-title and subject-word entry be discarded, 
and that anonymous works be entered under the first word of the 
title. This rule has now for many years been the standard 
American practice. 

After leaving the Smithsonian, Jewett entered the Boston 
Public Library, being appointed chief librarian in 1858. He took 
his rules with him, and these were issued by the Boston Public 
Library and presumably were adoped there. In 1858 Charles 
Ammi Cutter, a young man of twenty-one, entered the Harvard 
Divinity School in the double capacity of student and librarian. 
He soon gave up preaching and became an assistant in the Har- 
vard Library. In 1868 he was elected librarian of the Boston 
Athenaeum, and between 1874 and 1882 he issued a formiduble 
five-volume catalog of that institution. Cutter, it will be seen, 
had the opportunity of coming into close personal touch with 
Jewett and, in his own work, of testing out the rules Jewett had 
formulated. In 1876, twenty-four years after Jewett’s codifica- 
tion, Cutter issued the first edition of his Rules for a printed dic- 
tionary catalogue as a special report of the Bureau of Education. 
This he modestly calls a first attempt to set forth rules in a sys- 
tematic way and to investigate what might be called the first 
principles of cataloging. It is with his author entries alone that 
we are concerned. 

What Jewett embodied in his Rule XXII, Cutter, in his first 
direction, restates in the form of a general law, specifically ex- 
tending the authorship principle to corporate bodies: “Make 
the author entry under the name of the author, whether personal 
or corporate, or some substitute for it.”” He amplifies this principle 
under the division “Corporate” in his rule: “Bodies of men are 
to be considered authors of works published in their name or 
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authority.” Out of his experience in applying this innovation of 
Jewett’s he sees the difficulties that lie in the name. Place name 
and corporate name vie in importance. He weighs their claims 
and suggests solutions and alternate plans. Under the section 
“Substitutes” for author entry, Cutter extends his principle of 
authorship entry to works published under pseudonyms and 
initials and to collections brought together by a personal or 
corporate editor. 

This reduces the class anonymi to modern works where per- 
sonal authorship is unknown, to the anonymous classics, and to 
works of multiple authorship—periodicals, almanacs, etc. For 
these classes Cutter has a section “Title entry,” a caption which 
has persisted and is repeated in our present code. 

In dealing with anonymous classics Cutter makes an original 
and vital contribution to the authorship principle. He regards 
this species of literature as a class by itself. He sees that it is 
the function of the catalog to assemble these classics and con- 
sider as a unit of literature, under a single heading, all texts de- 
rived from the same source, however the individual titles may 
read. The entry form should go back to the original source and 
for a classic of unknown authorship he suggests the Latin form 
by which it was originally known; or, for a medieval legend, the 
name of the hero by which it is known, giving as examples, 
SEPTEM SAPIENTES and Sir Gawain. These entries are neither 
catch-title or subject-word entries but entry under a fixed con- 
ventional name as substitute for author. 

This idea that the literary unit rather than the individual 
book should determine the entry word has been long in gaining 
acceptance. Thomas Hyde accepted it for translations. It 
spread gradually in the British Museum rules which made spe- 
cial provisions for BisLe and the Imitatio Curisti. But Cutter 
ventures to apply it wholesale to the whole group of anonymous 
classics. The English practice had been feeling its way toward 
assembling units of corporate authorship through cumber- 
some form and place headings. Jewett seizes upon the idea and 
with one bold stroke frees these corporate units by his rule for 
direct entry under corporate authorship names. Cutter goes 
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farther. Authorship forms, personal, corporate, or conventional 
name as substitute for author, are fundamental to his author 
rules. These authorship forms assemble literary units. 

We find in Cutter, fixed for all time, I believe, the two funda- 
mental principles of the modern author catalog: 

1. The author catalog is more than a finding list of separate and particular 
books. It deals with literary units and its function is to assemble under a 
convenient heading all issues or forms of the same literary unit. 

2. The most satisfactory method of doing this is through the attribution 
of authorship, using as heading the name of the person, or corporate body 
responsible for the work, or using as a substitute for author heading, a con- 
ventional name not derived from the title-page but from the literary source 
of the book or document. 

The cataloger must identify the literary unit and provide the 
unit, not the single book, with an entry name; and this name 
goes back to the source of its authorship. 

In the evolution of catalogs we can clearly distinguish three 
stages corresponding to the purposes for which they were made. 
The first purpose was to account for property. The catalog is 
an inventory list. This function has now been completely taken 
over by a supplementary list, the shelf-list. In the second 
stage the purpose is to provide a finding-list for particular 
books. In serving this function the author catalog is still a 
most useful instrument. If a personal author is in evidence, 
this is usually the most important memory cue. In the case 
of anonymi this convenient personal aid to the memory is 
wanting, but the finding-list function is amply provided for 
by secondary entries under editor, title, catch title, or sub- 
ject. A third purpose," that of assembling literary units, 
has come to the front as important, and our term “main entry” 
recognizes this as a primary function. In this third stage our 
catalogs are highly developed instruments. Author, subject, 
and title entry are now clearly differentiated. Authorship de- 
termines the main entry. We have relegated the finding-list 


™ Does the growing bibliographical demand that books of the same authorship 
source be brought together under a single caption justify the expensive scholarship 
which must be brought to this task, or shall our great catalogs abandon this principle 
and go back to the finding-list stage? There can be but one answer. It is not for us to 
stay the normal advance of the authorship idea. 
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function to “secondary entries,” where the main entry is in- 
adequate for quickly “finding” the individual book. 

We have traced the gradual extension of the authorship idea, 
in our English and American rules, from personal authors to 
corporate bodies and anonymous classics. It seems to the writer 
that the final step which will extend it to cover the chief re- 
maining group—works of composite authorship—is a short and 
easy one. This type of literature—periodicals, dictionaries, and 
all works of multiple authorship known by their titles only—are 
compilations of groups of men associated for the specific purpose 
of producing a particular unit of literature. The group itself is 
only known by the literary work which it produces; for example, 
we speak of the editors of the Atlantic monthly or of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. The literary work itself is the entity, and 
its name, in the word-by-word order the publishers have given 
it, is its true baptismal name. This name itself is entitled to 
rank, in its own right, as a substitute authorship entry. This 
leaves only works of personal authorship whose authors remain 
unknown (and these too, until their parentage is revealed, are 
orphaned units) alone and on their own, and the only name they 
can claim is the name given them on the title-page. Perhaps, as 
a matter of charity, we might stretch the idea of authorship 
entry enough to bring these in—the last lambs outside the 
authorship fold. If the entry under title for these two groups 
may be considered as substitute for author entry, as I think it 
may be, all main entries may be considered authorship entries 
and all come under Cutter’s general law: “Make the author 
entry under the name of the author, whether personal or corpo- 
rate, or some substitute for it.” 

Since Cutter’s first edition of Ru/es there has been no further 
development in principles, though an enormous amount of work 
has been done in amplifying, codifying, and clarifying rules, 
which has contributed to a needed uniformity in practice. 

Perkins drew up an amplification of Jewett’s rules in 1869, 
previous to Cutter’s, which he withdrew on their appearance, 
but later issued the San Francisco rules, a modification of Cut- 
ter used in that public library. In 1890 Linderfeld translated 
the portion of the important German codification, Dziatzko’s 











; 
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Instruction, relating to personal authors, supplementing this 
with a comparative study of other rules. In 1883 a committee 
of the American Library Association, appointed in 1877, issued 
its “Condensed rules for an author and title catalogue,”* which 
were based on Cutter and to which are appended the seven cases 
in which the English rules drawn up by the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom differ from them. Dewey’s Library 
school rules, issued in 1888 (and, later, in many editions), ampli- 
fies these and adds illustrations. The American Library Asso- 
ciation “Condensed rules” of 1883 goes back to Jewett in a 
sweeping ruling entering all corporate publications directly un- 
der the name of the body issuing them. Dewey differs, preferring 
Cutter’s alternate way of entering local and municipal societies 
under place. In 1908 the present American Library Association 
code was issued, strictly in line with the authorship principles 
laid down by Cutter. Mr. Hanson, the American editor-in- 
chief, brought to this code his experience in applying Cutter’s 
rules to the reorganization of the Library of Congress catalog 
then under his direction. To him is attributed the clear-cut dis- 
tinction between societies and institutions and the limitation of 
place name as entry to local institutions. Cutter struggled with 
this problem, but it was left to the 1908 code to analyze and sim- 
plify Cutter’s special rulings. This code represents a culmina- 
tion of the friendly interchange of ideas between English and 
American librarians. It is the result of the joint deliberations of 
two separate committees—one American, the other English— 
working in collaboration and is the first step toward the future 
goal of an international code. It has been adopted by many libra- 
ries in England, where it is known as the Anglo-American code. 

Since 1908 the idea of co-operative cataloging, growing out of 
the general use of Library of Congress printed cards, has created 
a great demand for more definitions and much amplification of 
the 1908 code. The Library of Congress has met this demand in 
part by its issue of “Supplementary rules” on cards, but a mass 
of suggestions and questions has accumulated. In 1932 a new 
committee was appointed and now has before it the task of sup- 
plementing and revising the code of 1908. 


™ Reported in the Library journal, VIII (1883), 251-54, 263-64. 
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If we accept these two general principles as already fixed in 
the Anglo-American code—(1) that the catalog seeks to identify 
and assemble literary units; and (2) that authorship determines 
the entry form—what bearing does it have upon the work before 
the present committee on the revision of the code? In the first 
place, as the 1g08 code was formed upon these principles (al- 
though this was not specifically stated), there will be few funda- 
mental changes in the present rules. But in the changes that are 
made the conciliatory policy of “establishing headings which are 
most likely to be looked for in our English and American libra- 
ries”*3 will have less weight. The Library of Congress is effectu- 
ally weaning us from this earlier practice."* Who but a cataloger 
would look for Tagore under “Ravindranatha Thakura”? 

The form of name—personal, corporate, or substitute for au- 
thor—under which the unit of literature is assembled will be de- 
termined by the best international or English usage, and will not 
be some guess at the catchword form which the reader would 
naturally expect. Thomas Hyde’s principle, that the consisten- 
cy of the catalog should take precedence over the convenience 
of the reader in looking for a particular book, is a sound doc- 
trine. The “ease of cataloguer’’ is not in question. This serves 
the “ease of the reader” best in the long run. 

Then, as far as possible, all forms which one cannot correctly 
consider literary agents, responsible for the production or dis- 
tribution of the literature under consideration, must finally go. 
We must eliminate as author entries such headings as Concre- 
GATIONALISTS, Baptists, etc., which are subject forms and do 
not exist as corporate bodies. We cannot use, for example, 
Mormons, LirurGy AND RITUAL as an author entry. Will it be 
possible to use as author, without subhead, the name of a gov- 
ernment or corporate body with extensive administration de- 
partments—Unirep States, for instance? Can the United 
States, except through some department or executive office, 

13 This statement is made in the Preface of the 1908 code as a justification of rules 


for corporate entry. 

4 This brings up the question of two editions—one for scholarly collections, taking 
cognizance of international usage; another for popular use in small libraries. 

8 Preface to 1908 Rules: “The convenience of the public is always to be set before 
the ease of the cataloguer.” 
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issue any literature? What standing have our useful form sub- 
heads, Laws, Treaties, LITURGY AND RITUAL? 

The whole series of rules regarding entry under place is open 
to question. Place, under which it is our useful practice to enter 
local institutions, in many cases forms no part of their legal 
name. Shall we go back to Jewett and the “Condensed rules” of 
1883? The use of corporate name in its legal form is increasing. 
The present revisers will probably make few changes, but in fu- 
ture rules, place name, if not a part of the corporate title, will 
probably become less important. 

Shall we regard the entry for diplomatic conferences as entry 
under place name, as the present rule implies? Is the entry 
Vienna, Concress oF, for example, an entry under place of 
meeting? Is it not, rather, an entry, in inverted form, under the 
name of the congress—a true authorship entry directly under 
name? With no change in our practice the wording of this rule 
might be revised. 

Shall we continue to enter civil actions and ships under sub- 
ject forms? Is the name of the ship or the name of the defend- 
ant, in truth, the responsible author? If they are author forms, 
do they merit special rules? It is interesting to note that these 
two minor rules have been repeated verbatim from the “g1 
rules” in every code down to date—not, I think, because they 
are very important, but because they have been difficult to bring 
in under other rulings. 

Cutter has appended to his rules a useful caption, ““Econo- 
mies,” and although we have dropped that heading from our 
code we might revive the idea to cover all exceptions in practice 
which we can not yet conveniently bring strictly under Cutter’s 
general law. There are many holdovers in common usage in our 
catalogs which a code of rules must take into consideration. For 
practical reasons catalogs of individual libraries can no more 
cut free all at once from former practices than could the British 
Museum catalog adopt the Anglo-American code. But it will be 
a distinct step in advance if we detect these holdovers, and 
where they have proved inconvenient and are in question, we 
may suggest new rules which are more consistent with the au- 


thorship principle. 
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The unit card contributes much to the possibility of perfect- 
ing the rules. The principle of authorship entry relates only to 
main entry. With the availability of printed cards the impor- 
tance of this entry in a finding-list function is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Added cards with catchword, subject, or even form head- 
ings serve the purpose of entries designed to facilitate the ready 
finding of the individual book. Nothing is lost, and increased 
bibliographical service is rendered, by the new emphasis upon 
the necessity of assembling literary units and the importance of 
authorship forms for the main entry. 

The rapid development of co-operative cataloging, for which 
many libraries contribute copy, has created a demand for a mul- 
tiplicity of minute rulings to aid in producing uniform work. 
The writer believes the very formidable extent of this demand 
makes necessary a most careful analysis of all rules to discover 
basic principles which, if applied consistently, will simplify the 
problems and eliminate many special rulings. Heaven for- 
bid an encyclopedic work of pedantic distinctions and specific 
directions for every possible vagary. The revisers themselves, 
indeed, should be cognizant of every possible contingency that 
can arise, but they should seek to formulate simple and clear 
definitions and rulings that will cover the main questions which 
practical catalogers are raising. If the revisers’ work is struc- 
turally sound, the possible slight variations of intelligent 
catalogers in applying rules to details will not be a serious im- 
pediment to co-operative cataloging. No scholar will carp over 
the form of a note if the substance is correct and the English is 
clear. 

As stated in the beginning, this paper is limited to tracing 
the authorship principle formulated in the rules of the Anglo- 
American code. The divergence of European, especially Ger- 
man, practice in favor of the title forms and the growing influ- 
ence of the Anglo-American code in European practice should 
certainly be taken into consideration by the new revisers. Its 
importance merits distinct treatment, which no one is more 
able to give than Mr. Hanson himself, and such a comparative 
study of European practice should supplement this paper. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


' ), JILLIAM FAQUES, whose mark is reproduced on the 
cover, was a Norman immigrant to London. He began 
printing about 1503 in the churchyard of St. Helen’s off 
Bishopgate Street but later moved to new quarters in Abchurch 
Lane. In all, he printed about eight extant books (three of them dated 
1504, the remainder without date) which are of minor interest to the 
present-day reader. They include a proclamation against the clipping 
of coins, the Statutes of the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry VII, 
two school books—the Accedence and the Donatus minor—a Latin 
Psalter, a homily of Origen, and the Vulgaria Terentii. 

Faques, though a minor printer, is noteworthy because he was the 
first Printer to the King (he succeeded Peter Actors who had been the 
King’s Stationer), and because he surpassed all his English predeces- 
sors and contemporaries in the quality of his printing. His typography 
was distinctly French in style and possessed the bold originality which 
distinguished that of the best printers of Paris in the late fifteenth 
century. The calligraphic woodcut at the head of the 1504 proclama- 
tion, for example, compares favorably with even those of Antoine 
Verard. Like his predecessor, Peter Actors, Faques imported books 
and paper from the continent for sale in England. He probably died 
in 1508; he was succeeded in his office of King’s Printer by Richard 
Pynson and in his business by a relative, Richard Faques. 

The mark of William Faques represents a hexagram inclosing the 
monogram of the French form of the printer’s name, GF, pierced by 
an arrow; on the triangles are the mottoes, Me/ius est modicum iusto 
super diuitias peccatorum multas (Psalms 36:16) and Melior est 
patiens viro forti et qui dominat\ur animo suo expugnatore urbium) 
(Proverbs 16:32), and, below, the printer’s Christian name, Guillam, 
between two crosses. The interlaced black and white triangles no 
doubt are intended to represent Solomon’s Seal, a much-used mystic 
symbol frequently employed in exorcism and signifying, among other 
things, the union of the body and soul. The arrow may have a punning 
significance; it later had a prominent place in the mark of Richard 
Faques. 
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ROLE AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
THE LIBRARIAN: 


It is doubtful if many institutions are as international in scope and purpose 
as are the great libraries of the world. They hold the written thought of all 
ages and invite readers of all creeds and nationalities to use their books; their 
accumulations include the best in literature without restriction as to language 
or form. They preserve the history of past centuries and provide current in- 
formation as well. They are conservators; and as Mr. Esdaile, of the British 
Museum, has so aptly said: 

Conservation remains one of the primary duties. Nothing has happened in the mod- 
ern world to absolve us from it. By it alone we perform the service to society of giving 
it its sense of oneness with the past, and its warnings for the future. By it we bind the 
scattered ages, we make men traveled in time as transport has made them traveled in 
space, we make it possible for them to be historically provincial, we abolish historical 
hickory.? 

It is apparent that the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations has recognized libraries as international agencies which are shap- 
ing the intellectual development of the people; and by publishing the Ré/e et 
formation du bibliothécaire the Institute professes its belief in libraries and in 
the training of those who are to be responsible for their success and mainte- 
nance. This recognition brings honor to our profession and at the same time 
presents a challenge for future endeavor. 

The report is a work devoid of any personal appraisal of the practices fol- 
lowed in any of the libraries at home or abroad, or of the training methods 
employed. No attempt is made to support one method over another or to 
make any indictments of existing tendencies in training. 

Various types of libraries are discussed, and their legal status is given, but 
specific libraries are seldom emphasized. Organization is treated only in so 
far as it furnishes a basis for planning better training facilities. The report 
presents a recital of the laws relating to libraries and the training of their per- 
sonnel. Through a study of these laws enacted in each country, it is possible 
to learn the requirements for admission to the various library schools, the 

* Société des Nations, Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, Ré/e et 
formation du bibliothécaire. Etude comparative sur la formation professionnelle du bib- 
liothécaire (Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1935). Pp. 385. 
Fr. 50. 

2 American Library Association, Proceedings, XXVII (1933), 573- 
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courses they offer, and the diplomas they grant. In many cases the full cur- 
riculum is given. Rather complete reports covering these points are found for 
France, Germany, Spain, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, and Russia. 
Information from other countries is equally interesting but less minute. A 
rather full bibliography at the end of the volume makes it possible for one to 
continue his study of any one country by following up the references. 

When we speak of the legal control of libraries and the schools for librarian- 
ship as applied in Europe, we mean control by the central government. In 
many countries—notably in Italy, France, and Germany—libraries are under 
the direct supervision of the minister of education, thus bringing these institu- 
tions into the same class as the universities, where most of the courses in 
library science are offered. 

This shows one demarcation between the organization in Europe and in the 
United States; while we have some state laws and some degree of municipal 
control through charters and ordinances, we are not bound by any national 
regulations. It may be well to keep this difference in mind when we attempt 
to compare our work with that of our colleagues across the sea. 

As a result of government control, libraries and their personnel are some- 
times held within rather rigid limits. In some countries the state law is such 
that one institution may have a monopoly in training. This has been the case 
in France, where the state requires that all library assistants in the large li- 
braries have a diploma from the Ecole des Chartes. This means that any other 
library school would find it difficult to exist in France, for, unless there should 
be a change in the law governing libraries, there would be too few positions 
open to its graduates. 

To us in America this system of government regulation may seem to exert 
a questionable influence upon the libraries and the library profession. Under 
such a system those who administer the libraries and employ the graduates 
from the library schools might have little opportunity to voice their needs or 
to make suggestions leading to improvement or change. Since the budget is 
usually set for the whole country, there is slight chance of funds being pro- 
vided to develop projects which cover one area or those limited to one library. 
Government supervision probably leads to greater uniformity of purpose in 
libraries, gives equal protection to all assistants, and through state examina- 
tions maintains, perhaps, a standard of perfection in scholarship in the per- 
sonnel of the libraries. Such rigid regulations, however, make it less possible 
for libraries to carry on experimentation or introduce new methods which are 
not provided for by the state. This naturally discourages initiative and tends 
to perpetuate tradition. 

Until very recently the legislation enacted by many foreign governments 
has related to the traditional and scholarly type of library. There are, how- 
ever, one or two indications in France, and also in Italy, that the state is be- 
coming cognizant of the need for laws which will release the libraries from 
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adherence to the traditions of past centuries; in fact, one cannot observe 
present-day trends in Europe without feeling that the democratic influence is 
beginning to have its part in creating a new conception of the purpose and use 
of popular libraries; very recently changes have come in the status of such 
libraries in Germany, Italy, and Russia, where books are coming to be used 
as instruments for educating the masses toward a democratic outlook. 

Because of the emphasis given to the legal aspect of the subject, this vol- 
ume under review is not one for the casual reader; it is rather a basic treatise 
to be studied with great care and patience, and it should be of the greatest 
interest to those who are charged with the education of librarians and library 
assistants. There are many facts and suggestions which are provocative, and 
the whole study is worthy of consideration. 

The interesting but brief historical introduction to the volume furnishes 
an important background to the study. We are reminded that in the fourth 
century before Christ the library was a collection of scientific or philosophical 
books serving the needs of scholars; it had already a workroom and reference 
room. Later, during the reign of Augustus Caesar, two libraries were opened 
to the public in Rome. They were of the same type which the Greeks had 
possessed in the time of Aristotle. The libraries of the Middle Ages were an 
integral part of all the convents and churches. During the Renaissance libra- 
ries flourished and developed somewhat in England, Spain, and France; the 
Vatican was founded in 1447; and the books of Charles V gave the National 
Library of France its first collection. At this time the universities also created 
many libraries, and the humanists of Italy reclaimed some of the unique col- 
lections held by the state, establishing the Laurentian Library in Florence. 
Finally it was the discovery of the printing press which multiplied the books, 
causing new libraries to be opened and augmenting the ancient collections. 
The eighteenth century gave some recognition to the public libraries, but it 
was in the nineteenth century that their status became fixed. 

What were the duties and status of the librarian up to this time? In libra- 
ries which were merely considered museums, the librarian’s only duties were 
to purchase and guard the books and to procure the services of the copyists. 
His office had a certain importance; in Alexandra or in Spain he was called 
“Keeper of the Books” (custos librorum), while, in Rome or at the court of 
France he was given the title “Maitre de la librarie du Roi.”” Since the posi- 
tion of librarian was considered an honor rather than a responsibility, the post 
was often given to some man of letters as a sort of disguised pension, or it was 
delegated to a person whose scholarly reputation lent prestige to the library 
or to the state. This was the era of the scholar-librarian. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had great libraries, but the 
librarian felt at this time no need of special technical training; and even at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century the profession of librarianship, as 
such, was not estimated at its true worth, nor was it even well understood. 
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It was the Italian, Antonio Panizzi, according to this study, who really estab- 
lished the profession of the modern librarian. He came to the British Museum 
in 1856, designed for it a new model building, and reorganized the collection. 
In Germany a little later (1872) Dziatzko became the director of the Uni- 
versitats-Bibliothek at Breslau, and in 1886, at the University of Géttingen, 
became the first professor of library science in Germany. 

It was not until the second part of the last century that one was able to 
speak of the career of librarian as a profession on an equal footing with the 
other professions. Even with the recognition of the importance of librarianship 
it was generally believed that no special preparation was required for the 
position and that all persons having university degrees for the important 
library positions and good cultural backgrounds for the others would be able 
to perform the duties of librarianship with competence. The technical func- 
tions of a library did not seem to necessitate any special knowledge or any 
part:cular theoretical training. Only the aptitude and practical experience 
which could be acquired little by little in course of years of work seemed 
necessary. Gradually this conception was replaced by the more rational one 
that the librarian could not be self-made, that his profession demanded a 
special theoretical training and a practical apprenticeship, and that this should 
be acquired before he assumed charge of a library. 

It is this need for data leading to a proper understanding of what this pro- 
fessional equipment should be and how it should be acquired that led the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation to make this study. A questionnaire 
asking for information on the professional requirements and provision for 
professional training was compiled and sent to thirty-five countries, and it is 
the returns from this questionnaire which fill the greater part of the 385 pages 
of this document. 

A classification adopted to facilitate a comparative study of the findings 
divides the libraries into the following groups: 

I. Large general libraries, i.e., national libraries (Bibliothéque Nationale, Library of 
Congress, etc.), central university libraries, and large reference libraries 

II. Special libraries attached to institutions, seminaries, laboratories, and government 
departments 


III. Large municipal and regional libraries 
IV. Intermediate and popular libraries such as school libraries, libraries for children, 


etc. 

The Committee believed that libraries classified in this way could be con- 
sidered comparatively no matter whether they were under the jurisdiction of 
the state, the municipality, or an autonomous university. 

By analyzing the different services involved in the various types of libra- 
ries classified above, it was found that they may be described as “advanced,” 
“secondary,” and “intermediate.” Having established these service levels, the 
report proceeds to the professional training proper and records the following 
conclusions: For entrance into the senior grade of the first three categories of 
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libraries, higher studies are an indispensable basis, and these scientific studies 
should be attested by a university degree. For the second class (special libra- 
ries), in addition to basic training, a specialized knowledge of the particular 
branch of learning emphasized by the library should be possessed. This spe- 
cialization should be, as far as possible, confirmed by original work. For the 
third class, supplementary knowledge of the locality in which the library is 
situated is desirable, and special training and aptitude should be emphasized. 

Technical training is emphasized as an absolute need for the senior staff 
of these first three classes of libraries. 

A fairly long period of “stage” or practice work is recommended. It is 
pointed out that without such a practical survey of the work, all theoretical 
study may fail in its usefulness; it is through actual experience that one tests 
his individual aptitudes and his fitness for a particular task. One statement 
in particular will please the Americans and that stresses the desirability of 
instilling in the library assistant the sense of system and order together with 
the sense of responsibility. 

Definite recommendations for accomplishing the technical or professional 
training for the higher service is given as follows: 

With a view to insuring that librarians belonging to the senior staff of general li- 
braries (such as the Bibliothéque Nationale, of university, municipal, and regional 
libraries) shall have a proper technical training and possess a professionally developed 
mind, it is recommended that each country establish at least one advanced school for 
librarians which shall function as an independent institution. In so far as the condi- 
tions peculiar to each country permit, this school should be directly responsible to the 


government authorities; for example, in Europe, to the ministry of national education; 
it might, however, function in liaison with the universities or the national library in each 


country. 

One of the conditions of admission to this school would be the presentation of a uni- 
versity diploma of advanced studies. On the completion of the course of training, the 
duration of which would be not less than one year, and after each student has served an 
apprenticeship of at least six months in a library, the school would issue a diploma, the 
value of which would be recognized for appointments to the senior staff of the libraries 
classified above. 


For posts in the popular libraries and also in the school and children’s 
libraries in which the psychological element is important, and where the edu- 
cational work of these institutions is emphasized, it is suggested that the 
technical training of these librarians be combined with actual work in a 
library. It is recommended that the plan now followed in Poland be studied 
as an example of this correlation. 

Leaving the Introduction of the volume, we find it interesting to refer to 
the training systems followed in the specific countries. Since it is not possible 
in this review to cover all, a typical country will be briefly reviewed here. 

France has probably had the greatest influence in shaping library training 
in Europe. The courses in Italy and Germany have undoubtedly been in- 
fluenced by the Ecole des Chartes. This school was not the first to offer 
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courses, but it was the second. Founded in 1821 for the teaching of paleog- 
raphy and the science of archives, it has always been an erudite, scientific 
school, its purpose being to teach historical bibliography as applied particular- 
ly to the history of France. Through the collection and study of archives, a 
technique leading to the care and arrangement of early documents has been 
developed. The instruction is offered by eight professors, and the time allotted 
to the course is three years. The following subjects are covered: paleography; 
Latin philology; bibliography and library service; diplomatics; history of 
political, administrative, and judicial institutions of France; archives; sources 
of the history of France; history of civil and canon law; and archaeology of 
the Middle Ages. 

The diploma of Archiviste-paléographe from this school is required by all 
the librarians in France who go into senior positions. In fact, no person with- 
out this diploma is eligible to any position of importance. Very rigid oral and 
written examinations are exacted, and a thesis must be presented. 

The school has produced specialists remarkable for their scholarly exacti- 
tude and their erudition, and it numbers among its graduates some of the 
most famous librarians. 

While recognizing the value of such training, M. Henriot, who has pre- 
pared the chapter on French libraries and is, himself, a graduate of Ecole des 
Chartes, asks this question: “What has this school contributed to the knowl- 
edge of library economy?” 

This inquiry seems pertinent to us in America whose problem is to care for 
libraries which must fit into a modern world and compete with organizations 
and institutions functioning according to modern practices. However, France 
has a double problem; she must provide for the care of manuscripts, archives, 
and rare books—since all the libraries, even the municipal public libraries, 
contain ancient works and manuscripts—as well as modern literature. 

America may soon have the same problem; in fact, with the accumulation 
of such collections as those in the Morgan, Huntington, and Folger libraries 
and others of like kind, assistants must be equipped to care for a very special 
type of material. 

France is meeting the need for a more modern form of training with an 
additional course now given at the Ecole des Chartes. This course was in- 
augurated at a request from the French Library Association. 

A new decree was authorized in 1932 establishing a diploma in library 
technique. No specifications of age or nationality are made, but students 
must have daccalauréat from a secondary school or brevet supérieur from a pri- 
mary school. Foreigners must have degrees equivalent to the foregoing. 
Candidates must also show proof of having had experience in certain public 
libraries designated by the minister of public instruction, and this experience 
must cover a minimum of three months; it is reduced to two months for stu- 
dents of the Ecole des Chartes. Courses are specified covering: (1) technique 
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and history of the book; (2) preparation of catalogs and bibliographies; (3) 
national and subject bibliography; (4) administration of libraries. 

Students who have completed the course and passed the examinations may 
be admitted to posts in the municipal libraries in France with the exception of 
those in the city of Paris. The Paris libraries are departmental, not state 
libraries. 

Until this decree came into effect, it was impossible for the librarians in this 
group to move from one library to another. The present law applies alike to 
all libraries within this category (dib/iothégues classées), making it possible for 
librarians to move from one city to another and so progress to better positions. 

Reference is made in the report to the Paris Library School (1924-29) and 
to the wish expressed by the First Congress of Librarians (Rome-Venice, 
1929): “.... that there should be continued, and, if possible, enlarged, the 
interesting experience of the American Library Association, which had created 
at Paris an international school of librarians, where students of twenty-five 
different nations had been admitted.” 

The municipality of Paris voted in 1930 to create a course for the librarians 
and assistants of city libraries. The course is given at the Bibliothéque Forney 
by the director of that library. Lectures are given for assistants at municipal 
libraries and also for graduates of the social service schools who wish to found 
libraries for social settlements, groups of children, parks, etc. 

Attention is drawn to opportunities now offered in France for training out- 
side of organized library schools. Some of these are: (1) course in “Sciences 
auxiliaires de l’histoire moderne” given by the faculty of letters at the Uni- 
versity of Paris; (2) courses offered by Archivistes-Paléographes in the uni- 
versities in the various cities in the provinces; (3) the courses taught by M. 
Barrau-Dihigo at the Library of the Sorbonne; (4) courses formerly given by 
M. Morel at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales; (5) the practice work 
offered by the library for children (Bibliothéque de |’Heure Joyeuse, Paris) 
and in the two modern municipal libraries of Paris: at Rue Fessart and Bib- 
liothéque d’Art et d’Industrie Forney. 

The organization of the popular libraries in France has been covered with 
such fulness in Mr. Bostwick’s Popular libraries of the world that it is unneces- 
sary to repeat what has already been given there. 

The library training for the higher positions in Italian libraries follows very 
closely those courses offered at the Ecole des Chartes. There are library 
schools connected with the Universities of Rome, Florence, Bologna, and 
Padua. Germany also offers the same advanced work, but has developed more 
schools and extended courses to additional types of libraries. 

Germany has probably gone beyond any other country in its “stage” or 
practice work. The system, as developed there, should be studied by those 
who are interested in giving more practical experience before or after formal 
training. 
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In Germany there are library schools at Berlin, Cologne, Leipzig, Breslau, 
and Stettin, and a special school at Bonn for training librarians of Catholic 
libraries. All professional library training throughout Prussia must prepare 
for the very definite library services which have been determined by govern- 
ment regulations. All of the library schools train for work in scientific libraries 
except those at Leipzig and Cologne. The first special school for training 
librarians for public library service was the Deutsche Volksbiichereischule 
des Instituts fiir Leser- und Schrifttumskunde of Leipzig. The city of Cologne 
has another school founded on the same principles—the Westdeutsche 
Biichereischule. 

The courses in Germany cover both the theoretical and practical phases of 
library economy. Somewhat less emphasis is placed on the historical impor- 
tance of subjects than one finds in the library training in Italy and France. 

Perhaps our American methods more nearly resemble those used in Ger- 
many than in any other country, unless it be in Norway and Sweden. Ger- 
many has gone far in her study of the sociological problems connected with 
the whole question of books and their influence. Courses covering this phase 
of library work are introduced into the curriculum of each of the library 
schools. We might well profit by placing more emphasis on this subject in 
America. 

The public-library system in Germany today is fully outlined in an article 
by Gertrude E. Kallmann in the Library Association record for April, 1935. 
This article contains the most recent information and is indicative of what is 
now taking place in Prussia. 

Reports from other countries are equally interesting. In Russia we learn 
of “‘mass production” of librarians. During the year 1935-36 there were 750 
students in attendance at the Library School in Moscow, where the following 
subjects were included in the curriculum: history; political economy; Lenin- 
ism; geography; Russian language; literature; all the sciences; physical cul- 
ture; foreign languages; bibliography; organization of libraries; classification 
and cataloging; graphic processes; binding; work with children; and pro- 
fessional practice work. 

The compilers of this document recognize the fact that “with the social réle 
increasing, a new responsibility must be assumed by the modern libraries. 
Such libraries must become the qualified guides, the devoted counselors, and 
impartial educators of the public which frequent them.” This doctrine perme- 
ates this document and is stressed in the closing paragraphs of the Introduc- 
tion, where it is urged that there be greater international co-operation, and the 
hope expressed that this survey may bring about closer relationships and 
afford opportunities for further study. 

It is profitable to study the diverging methods here presented and attempt 
to ascertain the position the librarian should assume, and the recognition 
which he should receive after preparing for his professional career. 
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In order to present something really concrete, the Committee makes the 
following suggestions, which show not only its breadth of view of the question 
but also jts desire to assist in bringing about definite opportunities for the 
exchange of ideas: 


I. That periodical meetings of library-school directors and professors be held with a 
view to evolving common methods while respecting the requirements of each 


country. 
II. That a joint journal devoted to library science be published 

That an endowed experimental institute be established where investigations could 

be carried out as in a laboratory—this to be devoted to research in the domain of 


library science and economy. 


Surely, all countries are most grateful to the members of the Committee for 
this document, and the librarians of the United States should certainly wel- 
come the opportunity to take part in international projects leading to the 
wider and more intelligent use of books and libraries. 

Marcaret Mann 
Department of Library Science 
University of Michigan 





REVIEWS 


The bookman’s manual. A guide to literature. 4th ed., revised and enlarged. 
‘By Bessie Granam. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1935. Pp. xi+715. $5.00. 
A bibliography which runs to a fourth edition is already a classic, and, in 

the course of time, editions of Graham may well exceed those of Lowndes. 

And may each edition improve on the earlier ones, as this has done, by com- 

plete revision, addition of new titles, and inclusion of source bibliographies. 

“The first requisite of a bookseller is to know books” (Preface), and so far as 
Miss Graham succeeds in equipping booksellers with this knowledge, she is 
also rendering, indirectly, a great and much-needed service to book buyers 
and, among these, librarians. Change “bookseller” to “librarian,” however, 
and the book becomes a librarian’s manual. Thus the concern of this review 
is with the Manua/’s direct service to librarians as a select bibliography, and if 
it appears that less space is given to its obvious general merits than to its 
specific limitations, this should not be taken as a questioning of its indispensa- 
bility but as an attempt to define its place and function on the reference shelf. 

The chief limitations in scope, for librarians, are clearly set forth in the 
Preface—the contents include only “those classifications on which a book- 
seller is likely to need special knowledge first: reference books, poetry, fiction, 
etc.” Omissions are children’s books, and books dealing with science, religion, 
economics, sociology, agriculture, business, technology, etc., law, medicine, 
and education. What we have, then, is a select bibliography of the delles 
lettres, plus general reference books, “‘a bookseller’s library,” and a list of gen- 
eral and national bibliographies. 

Beside the limitations in subject content of books, the bookseller’s “‘classifi- 
cations” of first recourse are, naturally, concerned primarily with books in 
English and with editions “currently obtainable in the United States,” al- 
though the author has been commendably generous in the number of inclu- 
sions of important and unreplaced out-of-print works or editions. 

It would be out of place to give here a detailed list of contents, or even a 
list of the forty-three chapter headings, but the librarian will be interested in 
these as bookseller’s classifications and sometimes as suggestive for the ar- 
rangement of browsing collections. 

Some of the classifications of individual titles strike one as curious, at first 
glance—Northup’s Register of bibliographies is in “Bibliography”; the Annual 
bibliography of English language and literature is in “Books about words”; 
Wright’s Aids to geographic research is in “Reference books”; the Guide to his- 
torical literature is in “‘Historians and historical series”; Bostwick’s American 
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public libyary is in “General works about books”; and Davenport's Book, its 
history is here rather than in “Books about bookmaking”; Bryce’s Holy Ro- 
man Empire is “Ancient history,” etc., etc. But these are not all illogical when 
one considers the general scope and content of the book, and, at least so far as 
bibliography and bibliographies are concerned, the librarian has his own more 
extensive and more convenient handbooks.* 

The case is different, however, with the other chapters on reference works 
(viz. “Encyclopedias,” “Dictionaries,” “Books about words” and “Reference 
books”). Graham, though less complete, of course, still supplements Mudge _ 
(at least until Mudge is out in a sixth edition), by giving some later titles and 
editions, and a great many titles of minor usefulness in the large reference col- 
lection but just what is wanted for the small library or desk, e.g., Mackey or 
Mawson for the pronunciation of proper names, and the four-page list of 
“Foreign-English dictionaries” put out by twenty-one different publishers. 
(Will no one ever make a good list of pocket dictionaries for the traveler?) 

As in the chapters on reference books, so in the chapters on literature in the 
narrower sense, the librarian who has at his elbow more extensive guides to 
English literature, translations, etc., will find Graham a useful supplement, 
especially for contemporary authors, and for information about edition, pub- 
lisher, price, etc. The librarian must, of course, be prepared to miss here, as 
throughout the book, foreign-language editions and foreign treatises, but may 
be agreeably surprised at the number of inclusions of treatises in English about 
the different authors and works of literature. The “classics,” to be sure, in- 
clude only Homer, Dante, Goethe, Boccaccio, Cervantes, Arabian nights, and 
Omar Khayyam (bimillennial festivities of Horace and Vergil having no influ- 
ence on the book trade?), but the chapters on French and Russian literature 
mention some more, and others appear in “Continental drama of today,” 
“Foreign fiction in translation,” etc. Incidentally, the Index translationum 
should have been listed as a current guide to foreign literature in English, and 
there are other outstanding omissions, like Shakespeare’s England and Tilley’s 
Medieval and modern France. 

In history, particularly ancient history, the reviewer is tempted to note 
more omissions but must be content merely to note the dearth of ancient his- 
tories of the Near East (except Egypt, perhaps) and the omission of important 
books by Botsford, Rostovtsev, Thorndike, etc. (one of Botsford’s works does 
appear on page 600, where the Index calls for Thorndike)—and not all of them 
are out of print. But there is little occasion to quarrel with the selection of the 
titles included, though one or two older bibliographies, like Adams’ Manual of 
historical literature, might be spared. 

In the chapters on philosophy, art, and music the reviewer is hardly com- 


* For example, only one title is included on book illustration, and there are omissions 
such as Peddie’s Printing, a short history, the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, and our 
own Census, the current national or trade bibliographies of French, German, and 
Italian books, etc. 
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petent to make offhand suggestions of titles that should be included, but it 
does appear that the author has in mind the historical aspect of these studies 
too exclusively and that more attention might have been given to the current 
pedagogical and reading interest in the “field of philosophy,” and the “‘appre- 
ciation” of art and music. 

It is hardly fair to note omissions of specific titles in subjects which are 
expressly omitted from the scope of the Manual, and yet there are a few 
which one might expect to find under “Encyclopedias” or “Reference books’’ 
—like the Encyclopedia of the social sciences and the great religious encyclo- 
pedias. However, even an excellently selected and up-to-date general bibliog- 
raphy of 685 pages is bound to show such omissions, particularly if one notes 
them without regard to whether they are in or out of print. 

A criticism much more to the point is that neither Table of Contents nor 
Index gives an adequate idea of what, from a subject point of view, is in the 
book. A detailed Contents would have indicated, for jnstance, that there is a 
short list on “Archeology” at the end of the chapter on “Ancient history,” and 
a subject index would have referred to one book on American archaeology on 
this page, to a book on topographic and geologic maps listed under “Reference 
books,” etc. 

Detailed Contents and subject index would also have been useful to the 
librarian who is a stranger to the bookseller’s scheme of classification (e.g., 
medieval history at the end instead of the beginning of “Continental Euro- 
pean history”), and to anyone who wished to find histories, say, of Germany 
without reading through the whole “Continental” list, just as the author index 
does save time for one who does not remember that John Masefield was born 
before Alfred Noyes and after A.E. and who, without an index, might have to 
read half through the list of “Contemporary English poets” (arranged chrono- 
logically according to date of birth). 

The introductions to chapters and the annotations of authors and titles are 
generally concise, informative, and interesting in a manner and to a degree all 
too rare in bibliographies. There are a few inaccurate or inadequate descrip- 
tions (e.g., Courtney, p. 20, and “dialect atlas,” p. 88), but they are few. The 
reviewer is unfamiliar with some of the “nomenclature” of bibliography and 
its definitions (pp. 21-22), and is surprised at the statement that “early bibli- 
ography .. . . was regarded as a form of dilettantism . . . . without serving 
any useful end,” and, to jump from chapter ii to chapter xxviii, is inclined to 
take exception even to a quotation from James Ford Rhodes on the superiority 
of classical historians due to their contemporaneity with the events they de- 
scribed.? However, we could not spare O. Henry’s review of Webster’s diction- 
ary, nor the stories about Johnson’s definitions, and the note on anthologies 
(chap. x) is good. 

* Herodotus was no more contemporaneous with all his events than I am with the 
events of, say, 1814-90, and Livy was no more contemporaneous with the whole history 
of Rome than any of us is with the whole history of America. 
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The format, composition, and printing are, on the whole, very satisfactory 
for a book that has so much in it. Typographical errors are few and unimpor- 
tant (e.g., “Sanders” for ““Sandars,” p. 11). The reviewer concludes with the 
hope that he has not allowed his favorable opinion of the general features of 
the book—the important ones—to be obscured by objections and criticism of 
details comparatively unimportant. 

Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 
Brown University Library 


Aids in book selection for elementary school libraries. By Evrrn A. Laturop. 
(““Pamphlet,” No. 65.) Washington, D.C.: Office of Education of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1935. Pp. iii+39. $0.05. 

Selecting books is a difficult procedure because it is an evolving one. New 
books are constantly appearing, and many older books outlive their usefulness. 
With the great number of books available, no one person can have first-hand 
knowledge of them all. Therefore, even specialists in children’s literature 
must place some dependence on book lists; while the average librarian must 
use them constantly for suggestions for new titles and as a check on his judg- 
ment of older books. 

The number of book lists, old and new, is considerable. They are issued by 
many agencies and in a great variety of forms. Libraries, governmental agen- 
cies, educational bodies, commercial houses, and private individuals are re- 
sponsible for the great mass of bibliographical material in the field. In form, 
the lists may range from the typed group of titles of ephemeral interest to the 
well-illustrated book list of attractive format revised at intervals. 

Aids in book selection for elementary school libraries brings together the best 
lists. By its logical arrangement and classification the scattered material be- 
comes a useful tool for selecting the best books for young people. The general 
Introduction and the discussion preceding each section give a practical ap- 
proach to the problems involved. 

In order that the most important responsibility of the school library may be 
carried out intelligently, librarians should make constant use of this very ex- 
cellent pamphlet compiled by a specialist in the school-library field. 

Hannan Locasa 
University of Chicago High School Library 


The education digest, Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1935. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
P.O. Box 100. Monthly except in July and August. Annual subscription, 
$2.00. 

A new venture in the field of educational journalism, the Education digest 
is modeled closely after the well-known Readers digest. Particularly in form 
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and in general make-up, the new periodical is patently a copy of its successful 
predecessor in the general literary field. 

An impressive list of names is carried as the “editorial advisory board” for 
the Education digest. Experience with other periodicals in the field of educa- 
tion makes one skeptical concerning the amount of advice these advisory 
board members may actually give toward the determination of editorial 
policies, for such a group is usually only window-dressing and its influence is 
practically nil in most cases, so far as effect on the general policies of the maga- 
zine is concerned. 

One of the inherent difficulties of any digesting service is loss of timeliness 
due to the delay in the appearance of the summaries. More than one instance 
of this difficulty is evidenced in the first number of the Education digest. 

The educational articles summarized are chiefly of the discussion type. 
The digests are apparently written on the theory (possibly sound) that sta- 
tistics are a bore and that nobody reads tables, for all matter in tabular form 
is scrupulously omitted from the summaries. The digests are well prepared 
and represent the content of the original articles about as well as could be ex- 
pected in a brief statement. 

The first number presents abstracts representing practically every special- 
ized field of educational interest and chosen from a wide range of educational 
journals. In fact, the policy seems to be to select one article from each of as 
many different journals as possible. The Table of Contents is incomplete and 
fails to mention a considerable number of brief abstracts that are included for 
the apparent purpose of filling out pages. 

The educational specialist who wishes to keep a certain vague touch with 
developments and points of view in education outside his own immediate 
field will find the Digest serviceable for this purpose. The generalist, if there 
be any such in educational service today, will benefit by a compact presenta- 
tion of current opinion covering a wide variety of professional interests. 

Joun Date Russet 
University of Chicago 


The Chicago college plan. By CHauncey Samuet Boucuer. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xi+344. $3.00. 

The nation-wide attention which has been attracted to the New Plan at 
the University of Chicago during the last four years is ample justification for 
the appearance of Dean Boucher’s recent book. Prior to the publication of 
this volume, the educator interested in an understanding of the New Plan has 
found it necessary to depend upon the magazine articles written by President 
Hutchins, Dean Boucher, and other staff members. Excellent as these articles 
have been, they do not give the comprehensive overview that the author has 
found possible to provide in this moderate-sized volume. 

Dean Boucher reveals that the New Plan was not suddenly developed fol- 
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lowing the inauguration of President Hutchins; rather that it had evolved over 
a ten-year period during which the work of the undergraduate colleges of the 
university had been critically examined. The author relates the history of the 
New Plan, discusses the philosophy underlying it, and presents a picture of its 
most salient features, particularly as related to the College. He describes the 
curriculum and discusses the use of comprehensive examinations. He then 
considers the influence of the New Plan on teacher-student relationships. In- 
cluded also in the volume are a discussion of personnel work in the College, a 
description of aids to instruction (libraries, museums, field-trips, talking mo- 
tion-pictures), and a consideration of the four-year junior college and its ma- 
jor implications. 

A study of the New Plan reveals a number of particularly important fea- 
tures: 

1. Throughout the development of the curriculum and courses of study, 
the faculty appears to have kept constantly in mind the objectives of the en- 
tire curriculum and of the individual course. Unfortunately, this comment 
cannot be made regarding the construction of all college curriculums. 

2. The New Plan stresses the attainment of the individual and, therefore, 
departs from the traditional time-serving, credit-earning concept of higher 
education. The new emphasis is designed to challenge the student to work up 
to his ability. 

3. A carefully planned system of comprehensive examinations is used as 
the basis of measuring student attainment. The examinations, constructed 
jointly by test specialists and professors in the respective divisions, aim to test 
not only the knowledge objective of the university but also the more difficult 
objectives such as those relating to attitudes. 

4. The New Plan, with its emphasis on individual attainment, as measured 
by the comprehensive examination, brings about a student-teacher relation- 
ship which stresses the teacher as an aid to preparing for the examination 
rather than the teacher as a task master. 

s. The New Plan has resulted in an unprecedented use of library materials 
—a situation which has made necessary the organization of a library service 
adapted to the needs of the New Plan. 

There are two queries which seem particularly pertinent in relation to the 
New Plan. In discussing the curriculum, Dean Boucher points out that in 
general the problem of training specialists has been solved, but the problem of 
providing a general education is far from solution. It is this problem to which 
the College particularly addresses itself. It is significant to note that in plan- 
ning the curriculum for the layman, the University of Chicago has placed the 
entire burden for such planning upon the specialist. Can the specialist do the 
task alone? Does he need the aid and guidance of the college graduate—the 
layman who is now facing the problems of life, not as a specialist in science, 
for example, but solely as a layman interested in utilizing the tools and prin- 
ciples of science as aids to intelligent living? 
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Do the methods of measurement used at the University of Chicago stress 

the knowledge objective of education to the practical exclusion of the equally 
(and perhaps more) important objectives relating to conduct and attitudes? 
This seems to be a very real danger in any institution of learning in which 
graduation requirements are determined solely by means of scores on compre- 
hensive examinations, no matter how carefully these examinations may be 
constructed. Dean Boucher frankly recognizes this problem as he says 
(p. 78), 
. ++. We recognize that we are at present making significant headway in the measure- 
ment of the attainment of only a few of the significant hoped-for outcomes of college 
education, and that there are many that we have not, as yet, attempted to measure 
scientifically. Our major efforts at present are confined to the measurement in mental 
and intellectual attainments from the pursuit of our academic courses of study. Though 
we do all we can to provide a setting conducive to the wholesome development of the 
social, moral, and physical well-being of our students, we have not as yet set up accurate 
measurements of attainments along these lines for the award of a degree. However, 
some significant experimentation is under way in an attempt to find accurate measures 
for these other types of significant products of the educational process. 


The foregoing statements by the author are among the most reassuring in 
the volume to this reviewer. If the University of Chicago is aware of the one- 
sided emphasis created by the comprehensive examination, and if the univer- 
sity is seriously attempting to remedy this need, a truly vital addition to the 
New Plan may be expected within the next few years. 

B. Lamar JouNson 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Catalog rules. Archives Division. Illinois State Library. Compiled by Epwarp 

J. Hucues. Springfield: State of Illinois, 1936. Pp. 36. 

A cataloger who has long been familiar with the Library of Congress cata- 
loging rules and practices in a general library finds nothing startling in “‘experi- 
mentation towards adapting the Library of Congress rules for library cata- 
loging to the peculiar needs of archives.” Intensive study of the rules resulting 
from this experimentation, however, raises the question of the place of the 
Library of Congress rules in the practice of archives cataloging. These well- 
known and excellent rules have been promulgated and used for a general col- 
lection of books—books on every subject under the sun, in every language, 
having little in common except that they are mainly printed books. Quite a 
different problem faces the cataloger of a special collection, in particular a col- 
lection of archives, in which printed books have a small part and where the 
scope is limited to a single state or government. Many details needed in the 
catalog of a general collection of books would be wholly superfluous in a cata- 
log of archives, while, on the other hand, information unnecessary in a general 
library is essential for such a special collection. 
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There seems to be little of the Library of Congress left in the rules before 
us. This is by no means an adverse criticism. The variations, or one might 
perhaps better say, the new rules, seem eminently sane in their departures 
from accepted cataloging practices. In a collection devoted wholly to the ar- 
chives of Illinois it would surely be a waste of time and energy to repeat the 
name of the state for every author and for many of the subject entries. Very 
wisely, in the rules for author cards, the direction reads: “Omit the word 
‘Illinois.’ ” 

The publication begins with a brief description of the various records other 
than the catalog—the inventory shelf-list, the name list, and calendars. De- 
tailed rules for making the catalog follow. The five parts of the catalog are 
discussed in order: guide cards, author cards, secondary cards, cross-reference 
cards, and bibliographical cards. 

“Guide cards,” the compiler says, “play a much more important part in an 
archives catalog than in an ordinary library catalog, because they simplify and 
make automatic a necessarily elaborate filing system.” This device of vari- 
ously cut and colored guides to indicate special subdivisions of a subject or an 
author entry has, I believe, been used to a very small extent in library cata- 
logs. Catalogers might well study the use of guide cards as described here, 
with the idea of adapting the general plan to their needs. 

In dealing with manuscript material the cataloger need not be bound down 
by such details as the title of the work. Usually there is no title, and where 
present it is the least important part of the material. This situation makes it 
not only possible, but often necessary, for the cataloger to supply titles. This 
permits certain groupings of material by subject under a single department 
and eliminates the use of extra subject cards. Author entries, too, are, to 
some extent, made to serve the subject demand. Institutions, for example, are 
listed under subject, followed by place. Institutions for the blind are to be 
found under the headings Buinp. Jacksonvitte; Biinp. Cuicaco, etc. Un- 
der these headings the correct name of the institution at the period of the pub- 
lication is used, with the dates for that form of name. In this manner the 
cards present a historical summary of each institution and make added sub- 
ject cards unnecessary. The same thing is accomplished for other bodies by 
entering their names under “key words.” 

Some interesting material is found under the section headed: “Cards giving 
historical résumés of bibliographical interest.” These cards correspond some- 
what to the history cards and information cards used in many catalogs. As 
described in these rules they may hold some suggestions for further use of 
similar cards in general libraries. 

A very complete Index adds greatly to the value of the rules. Archives 


catalogers will find much of value in the publication. 
Estuer A. SMITH 


University of Michigan Library 
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Elenco dei manoscritti arabi islamici della Biblioteca Vaticana. Vaticani, Rar- 
beriniani, Borgiani, Rossiani. Per Giorcio Levi Detta Vina. (‘Studi e 
testi,” No. 67.) Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1935. 
Pp. xxix+347+41. L. 110. 

This is a description of the Arabic-Islamic manuscripts in the Vatican Li- 
brary. “Islamic” is used in the broad sense to include works by Christian 
authors in Moslem lands (No. 854, No. 857.2, etc.). The collection consists of 
four units, the oldest and largest of which, Vaticano arabo, was acquired as 
early as the sixteenth century and enriched in the eighteenth by an addition 
from the library of the famous Maronite Lebanese scholar, Assemani. Further 
additions were made in 1922, when the present Pope was installed. The Bar- 
beriniani unit was acquired in 1902, as was the Borgiano unit. The Rossiano 
unit was acquired in 1922. Most of the works in the collection deal with the 
Koran, its science, tradition, theology, law, and grammar; a few are scientific 
and literary. Those among them which struck the reviewer as of unusual 
merit, from the scholarly point of view, are rare. 

Della Vida’s description of the manuscripts varies. In certain cases it cov- 
ers a long paragraph, in others, one or two lines. The incipit is often repro- 
duced in Arabic characters; the colophon is invariably ignored. The author 
properly calls his works “‘e/enco,” a list, and not a catalog. The vast majority 
of the works are in Arabic, but a few, about two dozen, are in Persian and 
Turkish. On the whole the author produced a work that is worthy of him as a 


leading Arabist in Italy. The mistakes noted by the reviewer are but few and 
mostly typographical. On page x, line 16, “n. 847” should read “n. 867”; page 
140, line 20, Ar. “al-safag” should be “‘al-shafag’”’; page 216, line 10, “Sadrad- 
din” should be written “Sadraddin”; page 224, line 15, Ar. ““MuAi” should be 
written “Muhyi.” In one instance (p. 166, |. 4) a poor reading ““Nuébda”’ was 
adopted instead of the preferred one “Nadbda.” 


Puiuip K. Hitt 
Princeton University 


Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen. Von 
Max Manirtivus, herausgegeben von Kart Manitivus. (Beiheft 67 zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen.) Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. 
xi+357. Rm. 20. 

Although to a librarian nothing would seem more natural than to turn to 
library catalogs and bibliographies in the study of the culture of a given period 
or age, the literary scholars of antiquity have not always followed this rather 
obvious procedure. They have expended much time and effort in hunting for 
references to other works in the authors themselves, and their interest in cata- 
logs and bibliographies may be said to be of a comparatively recent date. On 
the other hand, having once appreciated the easier method, they have shown 
real industry and thoroughness in the new field. 
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Historically speaking, it is only in the past century that the catalogs of 
medieval libraries have begun to attact the attention which they undoubtedly 
deserve. And it is further to be noted that the really significant efforts for 
their preservation have been made in the last three decades of the century. 
To this period and the first two decades of the present era belong the Catalogi 
bibliothecarum antiqui by C. Becker, Gottlieb’s work on medieval library cata- 
logs of Austria, Lehmann’s for Germany and Switzerland, and, more recently, 
the works of Paul Ruf and Maximilian Manitius. 

In his list of authorities, the present author mentions over sixty works. 
Practically all of these, excepting a few periodicals, treat either of individual 
libraries or of a collection of library catalogs. Little or no attempt has been 
made, it would seem, to use the available material for specific studies. The 
present work of the late Maximilian Manitius must therefore be regarded as 
the first extensive study of medieval culture based entirely on data gathered 
from catalogs. The author had set himself the problem of discovering what 
secular literature the medieval public read, where it was obtained, and to what 
extent it was available. In short, the present work may be called a study of 
popular reading in the Middle Ages. 

The arrangement of the bibliography is one that would appeal to a histori- 
cal mind, but is not quite so pleasant to a librarian. Although it is nowhere so 
stated, the 250 authors listed appear to be arranged in a chronological order. 
Personal dates are not given. Under each author the entries are arranged 
chronologically by date of the catalog in which his works are mentioned. This 
means that a catalog of the same library—provided there are various editions 
of it—may appear under an author’s name a large number of times. For au- 
thors mentioned only a few times, all the references are listed in one se- 
quence. But if the author appears in, say, twenty catalogs, the references are 
listed separately for the five countries studied—Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Spain. This order, it may be observed, is the order also of 
the usual number of references. Germany heads the list with occasionally as 
many as a hundred entries, while Spain never exceeds seven. 

A bibliography like the present one—based as it is on most uneven and in- 
complete bibliographical references to authors and their works in manuscript 
—cannot be expected to serve the purposes of a modern bibliography. Most 
of the libraries mentioned have ceased to exist; and it is, furthermore, quite 
hopeless to try to identify any of the still surviving manuscripts with the de- 
scriptions or mere mentions recorded here. There is, however, one question 
which may safely be asked and on which an answer is provided, namely: Who 
were the popular authors of medieval Europe? If the late author had not been 
cut short in his work, he would have undoubtedly enlarged on this question in 
the Preface. As it is, there is a mere suggestion that he would have done so. 
For this reason only a general indication is ventured on what perhaps might 
have been the principal feature of the work. 
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By actual count, there are thirteen authors who appear in one hundred or 
more catalogs. Boethius heads the list with 234 appearances. His Consolatio 
philosophiae is among the most popular works of the time, but there are also 
frequent references to his many translations and popularizations of Plato, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, and others. He is followed by Cicero who is men- 
tioned in 169 catalogs. The other classical authors who appear to have been 
favorites with the reading public are Vergil, Ovid, Seneca the younger, 
Horace, Cato the elder, and Lucan. Of contemporary medieval authors first 
place is given to the grammarians, Priscian and Donatus. Orosius’s History 
against the pagans is the standard work on history, and poetry is represented 
by the Carmen paschale of Sedulius and by the Kathemerina and the Psycho- 
machia of Prudentius. The Psychomachia, it should be remembered, is an 
allegory on the soul’s battle between virtue and vice, and so was particularly 
near to the medieval mind. It was frequently illustrated, and much of what 
we now know of medieval illustration has come down fo us in the pages of this 
book. 

Somewhat lower in the scale, but still much in demand were the works of 
the polymath Macrobius, the De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii of Martianus 
Capella—a famous medieval textbook—the many works of the Venerable 
Bede, Arator’s metrical version of De actibus Apostolorum, Solinus’s collec- 
tion of the wonders of the ancient world, the Collectanea rerum memorabilium, 
and the fables of Avianus. These were the preferred authors among the 
secular writers. Manitius’ bibliography is concerned only with these. If he 
had included the theologians, the picture would be quite different. Even so, to 
get a really clear idea of what the medieval public read, one must study the 
present work in its entirety. No selection of names can pretend to give a cor- 
rect picture of the reading tendencies of the time. It is to be hoped that some- 
one qualified will undertake to give us a complete study of this aspect of 
medieval culture. Henry Osborn Taylor and the author of the present bib- 
liography have both excelled in this field; but finer things may yet be expected 


with so much fresh material to be used. 
ARTHUR BERTHOLD 


Union Library Catalog 
of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 


A provisional index to Roman printing types of the fifteenth century. By Lester 
Conpit. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x+37+[iil. 
$1.00. 

Although bibliographers, even as early as Hain at the beginning of the last 
century, knew that early printed books which bore no indication of their 
origin could be identified by their types, the first serious study of typé identi- 
fication was made by Henry Bradshaw, librarian of the University of Cam- 
bridge. His work was continued by Robert G. C. Proctor who, with the aid 
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of an unusual memory for type, identified a large number of unassigned books 
in his monumental Index to the early printed books in the British Museum, with 
notes of those in the Bodleian Library (1898-1903) and laid the foundation for 
all succeeding investigations. His method was systematized by Konrad 
Haebler in his Typenrepertorium der Wiegendrucke (1905-24). Using as a key 
101 forms of the capital M, Haebler was able to evolve a satisfactory method 
for identifying Gothic types. With the Roman types of the fifteenth century 
he was less successful. The forms of the upper case 9 which he employed have 
not proved a satisfactory criterion; the differences between forms are too slight 
for practical use, and the letter itself was subject to alteration—for example, 
compositors sometimes filed the u from a Qu ligature in order to obtain a 9 
to represent an abbreviation. The identification of an unassigned incunabu- 
lum printed in Roman type of a common size is sometimes a laborious task 
indeed. 

In 1933, Lester Condit published a summary of his doctor’s dissertation, 
Studies in Roman printing types of the fifteenth century (University of Chicago 
Press) in which he outlined a new attack on the problem. Abandoning the use 
of the unaided eye, Condit, by employing the protractor, measured the basic 
angles of upper case M, N, V, 4, and Z, and, with certain other type measure- 
ments, worked out a method of identification which is a valuable supplement 
to Haebler. 

The 1933 Studies, however, was only an exposition of the method. The 
present publication is a compact list and description of about 895 Roman 
types as used by 485 presses of the fifteenth century. The list is admit- 
tedly incomplete because the author did not have access to some of the 
more rare examples of type. Under the printer (who stands in alphabetical 
order, with his town, the number of his press, and his dates of working indi- 
cated), are listed the different Roman types which he used. Against each type 
is set in tabular form the measurements of the basic angles of the key letters, 
citations to descriptions and facsimiles of the type, and the usual measure- 
ment of the height of twenty unleaded lines set in that type. Though it may 
be necessary to skim through thirty-seven pages in order to identify a type by 
means of the present list, the operation will not require more than a few 
minutes as the figures on the height of the lines and the measurement of the 
angles stand out so as to render consultation of the work easy. No doubt when 
he has made a complete study, Dr. Condit will provide the work with an 
Index by height of type and measurement of angles. But even this provisional 
edition leaves little doubt as to the utility of his method for the identification 
of Roman types, and his small work contains so much concentrated informa- 
tion that it will be a valuable addition to the reference collection of the stu- 


dent of fifteenth-century books. 
Epwin Exiorr WiLLouGcHBY 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
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Historical bibliographies, a systematic and annotated guide. Compiled by 
Epitx M. Courter and Meanie Gerstenretp. With a Foreword by 
Hrrsert Evcene Botton. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1935. Pp. 12+206. $2.50. 


“A guide that is both brief and comprehensive,” but “‘on a somewhat larger 
scale” than Miss Coulter’s Guide to historical bibliographies.—This implies 
full breadth of outline or scope but drastic limitation and omission in the treat- 
ment of divisions and subdivisions and of relevant material in other subjects. 
If this review attempts to do little more than explain and illustrate these 
limitations, it is because this seems to the reviewer the information most use- 
ful to prospective purchasers and users. The fact that so much of it is quoted 
from the Preface is a fair indication of the care and skill with which the au- 
thors have done their work. 

The section “General bibliographies” lists twenty-eight “general biblio- 
graphical manuals which are deemed essential as a” basis of bibliographical 
investigation” (although several others are mentioned—in special divisions, 
for obvious reasons—e.g., Fumagalli, under “Italy’’). General as well as his- 
torical periodicals have been included only if they “‘offer classified lists of 
recent historical publications” (thus Leonardo is included and the London 
times literary supplement excluded; the English historical review is here and 
the American historical review is not). “In the absence of adequate historical 
bibliographies . . . . lists of books published in a country and records of the 
early presses have been suggested” (e.g., Evans and various state bibliog- 
raphies). 

“Bibliographies of closely related fields have been included only when they 
were of appreciable value and extent, to the exclusion of bibliographies of 
smaller political units, which will be found recorded in the more comprehen- 
sive works.” The reviewer finds difficulties in this sentence. Does “‘related 
fields” mean the auxiliary sciences, like geography (represented by two titles) 
and numismatics, or histories of science (represented in the Index by refer- 
ences to Jsis and Polydiblion!) and of art and literature (which do not appear 
in the Index)? 

And does the latter part of the sentence mean, for example, that, for the 
sake of including two titles of German literary history, the authors found 
it necessary to forego German local history, and to choose the opposite alter- 
native in the case of France and Italy? 

In the field of history itself, “this guide . . . . does not include indexes 
[and catalogs?] of archives, manuscripts, and government documents.” Fur- 
ther, there is an avowed disproportion in favor of “fields of historical in- 
vestigation pursued in American universities.” And, finally, “in the selection 
of titles, the requirements of American students have been kept in mind.” 


*Edith M. Coulter, Guide to historical bibliographies. A critical and systematic 
bibliography for advanced students (Berkeley, California, 1927). 
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Consequently, scope and treatment vary from section to section, and it 
is worth while to illustrate this by several examples. The United States, 
naturally, has more topical and local subdivisions than other countries— 
fifty-six in all; Great Britain, France, and Germany have seven or eight each; 
Austria, the Netherlands, Russia, and Spain have a couple each. The varying 
number of these subdivisions reflects primarily, of course, the varying 
quantity of material included under the different countries. But it also indi- 
cates certain differences in kind of material listed. 

Literary history appears under Germany but not under Great Britain or 
France; regional and local history find a place under Italy and France, but 
not under Germany. There are bibliographies of American, French, and 
German newspapers, but not of English. Religious history (or church history) 
occupies a section under Great Britain, Holland, and the United States, and 
is partly included, of course, under Reformation in Germany, but for other 
countries is not specifically dealt with. Economic history is a section under 
Great Britain and the United States only. The Index, however, points the 
way to bibliographies of these subjects as noted in the contents-notes ap- 
pended to the descriptions of more general historical bibliographies in the list. 

Thus, as is always the case with bibliographies which are selective both in 
topics covered and in books listed, it is a temptation to suggest at least a few 
additional topics,? and many additional titles,’ but the many titles one would 
expect to find missing turn out to be surprisingly few and, on scrutiny, even 


the few might be ruled out according to the limitations announced in the 


Preface. 

Another surprise comes when one begins to compare the titles in this list 
with the Guide to historical literature and comes to the early conclusion that 
the Guide contains less than half of them. 


? E.g., Art (and various art topics), Folk lore, League of Nations, Libraries, Manu- 
scripts, Printing, Local bibliography under Germany, etc. 

3E.g., Aegyptus; Bibliotheque de [Ecole des Chartes (1839—); James F. Willard, 
comp., Progress of medieval studies in the United States (1923—) ; Stuart C. Dodd, Post- 
war bibliography of the Near Eastern mandates (“American University of Beirut social 
science series,” No. 1 [1932]); Ernst Wermke, Bibliographie der Geschichte von Ost- und 
Westpreussen (1933); Frederic C. Church, “Literature of the Italian reformation,” 
Fournal of modern history, 111 (1931), pp. 457-73; Toronto Public Library, Bibliography 
of Canadiana (1934); Christovam Ayres de Magalhaes Sepulveda, ... Dicionério 
bibliografico de guerra peninsular (1924-30); S. E. Bring, Bibliografisk handbok till 
Sveriges historia (1934); Jacques Meurgey, Bibliographie des travaux relatifs aux armoires 
des provinces et villes de France (1929); Sydney Philip Noe, Bibliography of Greek coin 
hoards (1925, “Numismatic notes and monographs”’); Sir Herbert George Fordham, 
... Routes de France (1929), and other works; Ludwig Schudt, Guide di Roma (1930); 
G. E. Fussel, and V. G. B. Atwater, “Travel and topography in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” Library, Ser. 4, Vol. XIII (1932), pp. 292-311; Geoffroy Atkinson, Littérature 
géographique francaise de la Renaissance (1927); Harold Edward Batson, Select didliog- 
raphy of modern economic theory (1930); Everett E. Edwards, “Annotated bibliography 
on the materials, the scope, and the significance of American agricultural history, 
Agricultural history, V1 (1932), pp- 38-43, ete. ete. 
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Thus there can be no question but that Miss Coulter and Miss Gerstenfeid 
have rendered substantial service, and to wish for more detail in topics and 
more bibliographies on each of the topics is merely the commonplace desire 
for more of a good thing—and this is a very good thing. 

This desire, commonplace again as it is, may be expressed with regard to 
the annotations—particularly the contents-notes. Under Fournal of modern 
history, for example, mention might have been made of the frequent “bib- 
liographical articles” (the compilers mention some of them under topic and 
might well have included several more). And, again, a full contents-note of 
Bursian’s Fahresbericht would have filled some of the apparent lacunae in 
topics like Epigraphy, Numismatics, Palaeography, etc. 

Where contents-notes are given, one finds them through subject entries in 
the Index (there is a dearth of cross-references), but where the contents-note 
fails, so, pretty generally, does the Index. And in spite of the effort to make 
the Index detailed, there is an occasional failure, to carry over to it from 
contents-notes. Oesterley’s Wegweiser might have yielded index entries under 
Archives, Diplomatics, Manuscripts, etc., the Orientalische bibliographic 
under Oriental studies (and a variety of more special topics), and several 
references could be added to the index entries under Periodical indexes and 
Periodicals, Lists. 

The book is of convenient format and well printed. Errors are few and of 


little account.‘ 
Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 


Brown University Library 


Libraries in China. Papers prepared on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the Library Association of China. Peiping: Library Association of China, 
1935. Pp. [ii]+132. 

In his Foreword, Mr. T. L. Yuan, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Library Association of China, enumerates three reasons for the publica- 
tion of the present volume. First, a brochure published in 1929 consisting of 
four articles on libraries in China prepared for the occasion of the First Inter- 
national Congress of Libraries and Bibliography “was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived ... . that it prompts the Association to put out another one bearing 
the same title, in order to bring the information up to date.” Second, the 
volume, which reviews the progress made by Chinese libraries during the 
past decade, has been prepared in commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Association. Third, it is intended to give librarians 
in foreign countries some idea of the Chinese library situation which often 
remains obscure to them because of lack of adequate information. 

4No. 2, “Esdaille” for “Esdaile”; No. 93, “Osterley” for “Oesterley”; No. 125, 
“Romische” for “Rémische”; No. 1494, “Morgan, Thomas William” for “Morgan, 
William Thomas”; Nos. 292-93, series note (Archio fiir bibliographic) omitted. 
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It is sincerely hoped that with the publication of this booklet, Chinese library 

conditions will become better known to similar institutions in foreign countries so that 
closer and better cooperation between the Chinese and Western libraries can be ef- 
fected. 
Thus Mr. Yuan ends his Foreword to this much-needed “booklet,” which 
covers much more ground than its predecessor, and will, no doubt, be more 
enthusiastically received, especially by American and European librarians who 
are interested in library development in China. 

A list of the articles included will give a good idea of the contents of the 
volume: “Modern library movement in China,” by A. Kaiming Chiu; “Ten 
years of classification and cataloguing in China,” by K. T. Wu; “Professional 
training of librarianship in China,” by Samuel T. Y. Seng; “Library legisla- 
tion in China,” by Lincoln H. Cha; “Co-operation between Chinese libraries,” 
by W. Y. Yen; “National libraries in China,” by Chiang Fu-tsung; “The 
provincial libraries of China,” by Liu I-cheng; “Medical libraries in China,” 
by Julie Rummelhoff Tai; and “Public libraries and adult education in 
China,” by Ding U. Doo. It may be appropriate to give here also the contents 
of its predecessor as the two volumes are more or less supplementary to each 
other: “The evolution of the Chinese book,” by T. K. Koo; “Development 
of modern libraries in China,” by T. C. Tai; “Library training in China,” 
by Thomas C. S. Hu; “Indexing systems in China,” by Samuel T. Y. Seng. 
A mere glance at the names of the authors, who are prominent representatives 
of the librarian’s guild of the country, will show that the articles have come 
from competent hands. 

Though the present volume is intended to review library conditions in 
China during the last decade, its scope is not limited to the brief span of ten 
years. Each author has attempted to give the reader some historical back- 
ground of his subject in order to help him understand the intricacies of the 
present problems. 

However, the reader should not take the volume (or even the two volumes 
together) as a complete survey of all important phases of the present-day 
Chinese library service. Each of the seven different types of libraries enumer- 
ated in Dr. Chiu’s article well deserves a separate chapter. People’s educa- 
tion centers were first started in 1927. Since then, many popular libraries 
have been either incorporated into or reorganized as such centers. Of their 
multifarious functions, one of the most important is to supply the masses 
with books through their library departments. The importance of this phase 
of library service cannot be overemphasized, but pertinent data concerning 
it are scarce. The success or failure of this comparatively new enterprise 
should receive special attention from the Library Association of China and 
from Chinese librarians. 

As a whole, the volume lacks balance and integration. There is much 
repetition, and discrepancies in facts frequently appear in the pages. It would 
be ideal to have the authors confer in advance or read each other’s chapters, 
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but the fact that they stay far apart, with one even remaining abroad, makes 
this practically impossible. To help a Western reader, amplification or 
clarification of the following points will be found helpful: 

On page 1, the dates given for the Chou dynasty may cause confusion as 
to how a person could have been appointed librarian of the imperial library 
in the sixth century before the Christian era during a dynasty which ended 
in the eighth century B.c., as the dates given seem to suggest. The year 
770 B.c. was the end of the Western Chou dynasty. In that year the capital 
was moved to Loyang, and from then to its extinction in 246 B.c. it was known 
as the Eastern Chou dynasty. Laotze served as custodian of imperial archives 
under the latter. 

The date of the promulgation of the first library law is given on page 3 as 
1909. On page 67, it is stated that the law “was codified by the Ministry of 
Education and sanctioned by the ex-emperor in 1908.” According to the 
First China education year book, compiled by the Ministry of Education and 
published in 1934, the law was submitted to the throne for sanction in the 
twelfth month of the first year of the reign of Hsuan T’ung. If converted into 
the Christian calendar, the date should be either January or February, 1910. 

The two library laws, each embodying eleven articles, mentioned on page 4 
and the two sets of regulations governing libraries described on page 70 are 
the same. The date of their promulgation should be 1915 instead of 1910. 

The date of the founding of the Boone Library School is given differently 
on pages 5 and 60. As one of the authors was the co-founder of the School and 
the other a member of the first class, they may be both right, each according 
to his own interpretation. 

When speaking of national and provincial libraries, the authors apparently 
have different definitions in mind. On page 11, the National Library of 
Peiping and the Library of the Palace Museum are mentioned as the “only 
two national libraries,” while in the article, ‘“National libraries in China,” 
no mention is even made of the latter which, as a matter of fact, is not of the 
same nature as the British Museum Library. 

The “Map of China’s provincial libraries” facing page 99 shows there are 
only twenty-eight provincial libraries including the three eastern provinces 
and Jehol. On the other hand, the latest survey of the Library Association of 
China quoted on page 12 gives the total number as forty-nine. The survey 
includes a number of popular libraries which are provincial in support and 
control, but not so in scope. The Shansi Provincial Library was amalgamated 
with the provincial People’s Education Center in 1933, and the Szechuan 
Provincial Library was reorganized as the Chengtu Municipal Library in the 
same year. The provincial libraries are inadequately supported. According 
to the data acquired by the reviewer for twenty-one provincial libraries, the 
average income for 1934-35 was about $16,000, Chinese silver. 

On pages 73 and 74, the author states that one of the ten resolutions 
passed by the Committee on Library Education and Development in 1922 
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“was to urge librarians in large cities of each province to form local library 
associations. .... ” This statement is based on that of Dr. T. C. Tai’s in his 
article, “Development of modern libraries in China,” which is not correct. 
The resolution in question was one of the five resolutions passed at the second 
annual meeting of the Library Education Section of the Chinese National 
Association for the Advancement of Education held in Peking in 1923. It is 
not one of the eight (not ten) resolutions passed at the meeting held in Tsinan 
in 1922. Furthermore, none of these resolutions passed was to invite Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick to China as suggested on page 92. 

It is mentioned on page 72 that the Ministry of Education of the National 
Government at Nanking issued in 1932 a set of regulations governing the 
nature, scope, and methods of “‘a combination of library service and school 
work for the masses.” ““The result is very satisfactory as the number of new 
institutions has been greatly increased all over the country..... ” The 
reader will certainly be interested to know that the institutions to which the 
author refers are people’s education centers described on page 15. 

As to the transliteration of Chinese characters, italicization, capitalization, 
and use of quotation marks, no definite rules have been followed. Differences 
in romanization of the same Chinese terms often cause confusion to a foreign 
reader. The following list of names which have occurred in different forms, 
but which are really the same, may be of help: “Laotze” on pages 1 and 59, 
“Lao Tze” on page g1; “Ch’ing Dynasty” on pages 1 and 115, “Tsing Dy- 
nasty” on pages 21 and gi; “Chou Dynasty” on pages 1 and sg, “Chow 
Dynasty” on page 1; “Ch’ien-lung” on page 1,” Chien Lung” on pages 21 
and 91; “Ssu K’u Ch’iian Shu” on pages 1 and g1, “Sze K’u Ch’uan Shu” on 
page 21, “Szu-k’u-chuan-shu” on page 103; “Wan Yu Wen K’u” on page 10, 
“Wan You Wen K’u” on page 32; “Ch’in Dynasty” on page sg, “Tsin Dy- 
nasty” on page g1; “Shu Yuan” on page 1,”” Shu-yuan” on page gg. 

On page 84, Metropolitan record should read Metropolitan library record. 
The exact title of the Union catalogue of Occidental books in Peiping libraries is 
Union catalogue of books in European languages in Peiping libraries as appears 
on page 9s. There are also a few typographical errors such as “‘cotains”’ for 
“contains” in the Foreword and “many” for “may” on page 101, line 20. 

Without venturing to add any opinion regarding the subject matter, it may 
be pointed out here that the statement on page 96 assuming the provision of 
one thousand volumes per reader is based on the wrong assumption that the 
users of the library would be limited to a thousand and always the same thou- 
sand. On the same page, the cubic content of the main library building per- 
haps should be 1,740,000 cubic feet, as the construction cost of a building of 
174,000 cubic feet at fifty cents per cubic foot would be only $87,000 instead 
of $870,000. 

In spite of the limitations mentioned, the volume is to date the best medium 
in English for an understanding of Chinese libraries. It contains a great deal 
of information heretofore unavailable in print. The authors are frank in pre- 
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senting their subjects. They have not hesitated to point out shortcomings as 
well as achievements. The story is interestingly and honestly told, and the 
publication does not fall under the class of “anniversary volumes” merely “to 
sound a note of jubilation.” The section of forty pages devoted to a careful 
summary of “Ten years of classification and cataloging in China” should be 
exceedingly useful to students interested in the subject. 
Aucustine F, Li 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Proceedings of the first national Book Week and the 1934 Librarians’ Convention. 
By the Puivippine Lisrary Association, (‘‘Publications,”’ Vol. I.) Ma- 
nila: Philippine Library Association, 1935. Pp. 173. 

This volume is issued primarily to meet the demand of the members of the 
Philippine Library Association for information on he activities of their or- 
ganization, and to record the actual conditions and needs of libraries and li- 
brary workers in the Philippine Islands, according to Dr. Gabriel A. Bernardo, 
president of the Association, in the Foreword; and it succeeds in its task ad- 
mirably. 

It is a symposium of some forty papers which, with surprising unity and 
commendable brevity, outline the book life and library history and needs of a 
people. It is fascinating reading for those who enjoy watching the step-by- 
step building-up of a library consciousness and is excellent source material 
for those who may be interested in library development in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The entire volume is in English, with the exception of three articles in 
Spanish, and four poems: two in the Tagalog language, one in German, and 
one in Spanish. 

“Book Week” in the Philippine Islands is more than a display of books, an 
array of posters and streamers, and a grouping of exhibits; it is a period for 
self-examination on the part of the libraries and for general review of book 
progress. In sponsoring the first national Book Week, the Philippine Library 
Association is “fulfilling its duty and exercising its privilege in focusing the 
attention of the nation upon the réle that books play in the achievement of 
our destiny,” according to I. V. Mallarie, in an article, ““Why the Book 
Week?” “and with this realization should come ...a demand for public 
libraries as insistent as the demand for primary schools.” 

Particularly fortunate are they in the choice of the dates June 18 to 24, em- 
bracing the birthday of the national hero, José Rizal, who not only devoted 
and gave his life to his country, but was a lover of good books and a writer as 
well. At this time, also, “book dealers usually have a fresh supply of books 
which can be used for display”—a condition only properly appreciated by 
those who have spent some time overseas. 
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In planning the celebration, the committee left no stone unturned to place 
the cause of books and libraries before the people. The Governor General is- 
sued a proclamation; arrangements were made with the Bureau of Posts to 
have all mail from June 18 to 24 of each year stamped “National Book Week”’; 
two essay contests were sponsored; co-operation with newspapers was secured; 
programs were broadcast over two radio stations; book exhibits were ar- 
ranged; printers held open-house; cloth streamers, posters, and stickers were 
provided; a special commemoration program was arranged for Rizal’s seventy- 
third birthday anniversary; and, simultaneously, the convention of the Philip- 
pine Library Association was held. 

In a clear-sighted effort to lay the present problems of the libraries before 
the people, the addresses which make up Parts II and IV, and the reports in 
Part V of the Proceedings, deal with the extent of the present libraries, their 
field of endeavor, the general lack of resources, and the need for expansion. 

The actual minutes of the convention meetings, which are given in Part VII, 
could easily serve as a model of brevity. Given in outline form, these do not 
contain long tedious paragraphs of inconsequential discussion, and there are 
no repetitions of resolutions or material included in other parts of the book. 
From these, it can be gathered that business was conducted with equal dis- 
patch. Even the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dis- 
pensed with. “It was voted that the minutes of the last convention of the 
Association, copies of which were furnished each member, be approved as 
distributed and their reading omitted.” 

In conclusion, the papers give a wide range of points of view, and present 
an excellent cross-section of current library theory and practice in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Definite progress and problems have been made known. It is 
easily discernible that the librarians are wide awake, and the major libraries 
well conducted. The work of the Philippine Library Association seems to be 


most extensive and significant. 
Mary Heren McCrea 


Lewis and Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 


A manual for history museums. By Artuur C. Parker. (“New York State 
Historical Association series,’” No. 3.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xv-+[ii]+204. $3.00. 

Mr. Parker, in this Manual and in his own museum in Rochester, has em- 
bodied the advanced concept of museum technique and organization—that 
the museum must be dynamic, that it must avoid being a depository, and 
that it must have a selected group of pertinent items arranged in an orderly 
sequence to develop concrete pictures in the visitors’ mind. Would that all of 
the many museum men listed in the acknowledgment as having read the manu- 
script and approved it had seen the light and followed his example. Mr. Par- 
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ker’s excellent advice is weakened by his approving citation of certain muse- 
ums which fail in great measure to live up to the standard set. The author, 
with the apparent blessing of the editor of the series, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
takes a strong stand that the museum of history should be divorced from the 
historical society. Museums conducted by historical societies may be mediocre 
but they need not be so, and the words of helpfulness in this Manual may be 
quite as applicable to such museums as to others. Rarely, if at all, has the 
ideal museum of Mr. Parker been realized, but his statement of objectives is 
perhaps one of the best yet presented. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 204 pages (which include eighteen pages 
of quotations and thirty which are blank) are devoted to the general purposes 
and organization problems of museums of history, and the remainder to more 
detailed problems. One would not expect to find explicit directions to be fol- 
lowed without deviation. The usefulness of the suggestions will depend upon 
the individual’s ability to make adaptations to his,own case. The author's 
treatment of classification seems strained, but the section devoted to labels is 
encouraging. Selection, handling, and display are very briefly but fairly cov- 
ered. Many helpful suggestions regarding intramural and extramural ac- 
tivities of historical museums are given. Mr. Parker’s statement regarding 
pupil-activity training in museums is excellent, but his suggestions on how to 
handle the pupils at the museum are quite inadequate. Helpful and encourag- 
ing suggestions are given regarding the publication activities of museums. 
There is little in the chapter on the museum library which will be of material 
benefit to the librarian. Many good suggestions are given on planning pag- 
eants, excavating archeological sites (Mr. Parker’s own special field), making 
historical maps, and working out museum techniques. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author did not amplify the latter subject. There is a short, 
inadequate bibliography. While it is not put forward as complete, and is cer- 
tainly not definitive, this Manual is, on the whole, a useful guide for museums 


of history. 
Russett H. ANDERSON 


Museum of Science and Industry 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A bibliography of Italian colonisation in Africa with a section on Abyssinia. Compiled 
by Dovuctas H. Vartey. London: Royal Empire Society and the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1936. Pp. 92. 25. 6d. 


The timeliness of this bibliography is evident from its title; and the inclusion of 
material on Abyssinia in a work on Italian colonization in Africa shows a prophetic 
sense which is probably not remarkable. The book will be a valuable addition to the 
collections of the reference library since it is a competent list of the works dealing with 
the present conflict and with the events which gave rise to it, including studies of the 
Italian policy in Northern and Northeastern Africa. It is, according to its Preface, 
selective and not exhaustive in its contents; and it specializes in works which are avail- 
able in British libraries. It includes both books and periodical articles as well as the 
official documents of the nations concerned. 


Check list of American laws, charters and constitutions of the 17th and 18th centuries in the 
Huntington Library. Compiled by Wittarp O. Warers. (“Huntington Library 
lists,” No. 1.) San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1936. Pp. viit+140. $1.00 
postpaid. 

As an experiment in attempting to make information relative to its resources more 
readily available, the Huntington Library has issued a check-list of its holdings of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century American laws, charters, and constitutions. This 
is the first publication of a new bibliographical series and is being sold at cost. 


A descriptive catalogue of manuscripts in the library of University College, London. By 
Dorotuy K. Coveney. London: Printed for University of London, University 
College, by Simson & Co., Hertford, Herts., 1935. Pp. xi-+121. 125. 6d. 


The manuscript collection in the library of University College, London, has been 
developed chiefly for its paleographic interest. The present catalog gives a full biblio- 
graphical description, including provenance, of eighteen Latin manuscripts, twelve 
English, two French, forty German, one Icelandic, two Italian, one Spanish, and one 
Celtic manuscript, with briefer descriptions of the Graves collection of astronomical 
and mathematical material and of the ninety-nine Phillipps manuscripts—documents 
relating chiefly to the administration of Swiss towns. The Bentham manuscripts in the 
University College library have been calendared separately and are not included in this 
catalog; and certain collections of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century papers, as well 
as a few oriental manuscripts, are omitted. 


Find it yourself! A brief course in the use of books and libraries. By Evizasetu Scrip- 
TurE and Marcaret R. Greer. Teacher's edition, revised. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1936. Pp. 64. Student's edition, $0.30; ten or more, $0.15 each; teacher’s 
edition, $0.40. 

Find it yourself! which first appeared in 1927, is a textbook in library instruction de- 
signed to acquaint the high-school student with the arrangements and regulations of 
the library, to familiarize him with the parts of a book, and to teach him the use of the 
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card catalog, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and special reference tools. Seven lessons are 
outlined, and assignments are suggested based on the contract plan. The present edi- 
tion of this useful text has been re-written in order to co-ordinate the instruction in 
library use more closely with class work in the various subject fields. 


Graded list of books for children. Compiled by a Joint CommItTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
Liprary Association, NATIONAL EpucaTionaL Association, Nationat Councii 
oF TEACHERS OF EnGuisH, Nora Bevst, chairman. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1936. Pp. x+161. $1.75; ten or more, $1.50 each. 


Graded list of books for children, based on a similar publication of 1930, provides an 
annotated list of approximately one thousand standard books for children of elemen- 
tary-school age. Its usefulness as a guide to selection is obvious, and its analytical 
subject index gives it a reference value. The volume includes a list of reference books 
suitable for children and a “Librarian’s shelf” of books helpful to the librarian. Al- 
though such a list cannot be inclusive, the reviewer wonders why Florence V. Barry’s 
eminently readable and authoritative 4 century of children’s books (London: Methuen, 
1922) was not included in the “Librarian’s shelf,” and why the very popular “Barbar” 
books by Jean de Brunhoff found no place in the list of for¢ign books. 

With the attention focused at present on vocabulary studies, it is appropriate to ques- 
tion whether or not this factor of vocabulary difficulty has been considered carefully 
enough in the compilation of this “graded” list. A comparison of the recommendations 
as to the range of suitability of many of the listed books with the vocabulary counts 
for these books as given by Dr. Thorndike (‘Vocabularies of juvenile books,” Library 
quarterly, V [April, 1935], 156-57) indicates that many of the mistaken judgments con- 
cerning vocabulary difficulty have been perpetuated here. For example, Brown’s Jn the 
Days of giants and Faris’ Real stories from our history are both placed in the fourth-to- 
sixth grade level; yet the former book presents 371 words unknown to the sixth-grade 
child out of a sample of 40,000, while the latter work contains 1,036 such words—almost 
three times as many. If the librarian is not to make the mistake of recommending to a 
child a book which, owing to its difficult vocabulary, will be unreadable, he must give 
time and attention to furthering the research that is being done along these lines and 
at least acquaint himself thoroughly with the progress being made in these studies. 


Health books. Old and new. Compiled by Morris Fisusein. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1936. Pp. 31. $0.25. 

This pamphlet presents a revaluation of the health and hygiene books recommended 
by the American Library Association in the 4.L.. catalog, 1926 and 1926-1931, Book- 
list books, and in the Booklist, 1920 to date. It lists the titles which have now become 
obsolete and which no longer should clutter the shelves of public libraries, gives a list 
of those titles which are still satisfactory, and concludes with a short, annotated list of 
recommended recent health books. 

In presenting a book list of this type, the American Library Association is assuming 
that it is the responsibility of the library not only to circulate reliable books but also to 
avoid circulating books which present information both obsolete and inaccurate. The 
present pamphlet represents the Association’s first experiment in publishing lists of 
“books which people ought not to read.” The field of health and hygiene books is 
well chosen as a starting-point since the rapid progress of medicine renders medical 
textbooks out of date often as soon as they are published, and a librarian is constantly 
in need of expert advice as to which books have been superseded and which are still 
reliable. The same sort of revaluation might well be made in other fields, and the 
publishers will welcome suggestions for further experiments in this direction. 
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Inexpensive books for boys and girls. Compiled by the Boox Evatuation CommItTTEE 
oF THE SecTION FoR Liprary Work witH CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 44. $0.50; ten 
or more, $0.40 each. 

This list of children’s books priced regularly at a dollar or less recommends in the 
neighborhood of eight hundred titles, including various editions of the same title, for 
library purchase. The size of the list is encouraging in showing how publishers are 
answering the demand for well-made, attractively printed, and inexpensive children’s 
books. The recommended books are chiefly non-fiction and standard fiction; few recent 
books of fiction appear here; and textbooks have been generally excluded. A large 
number of English editions are listed since these are often cheaper than American-made 
books and prove themselves durable. 

The Committee compiling this list has drawn up in chart form a detailed analysis of 
twenty-six publisher’s series of children’s books selling for a dollar or less. The series 
are rated on each of the following characteristics: appearance, appeal to children, 
print, paper, illustrations, margins, rebinding possibilities, selection of titles, and text 
(edited or cut); and a critical comment on the series as a whole is given. This list and 
chart should be of great assistance to the librarian with a limited book fund who must 
make wise economies. 


Literary characters drawn from life. “Romans a clef,” “Drames 2 clef,” real people in 
poetry, with some other literary diversions. By Earte Watsrivce. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1936. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

This collection of literary gossip, most of the items of which have appeared in peri- 
odical literature, will undoubtedly prove interesting to many people, and certainly 
could be uninteresting to none with any liking at all for the oddiments and eccentrici- 
ties of literature. The contents are sufficiently specified in the title. The identification 
of the characters of fiction with real persons which is attempted here varies considerably 
in the degree of its authoritativeness from well-documented sources to mere opinion. 

Libraries will find this book an interesting addition to their collections for the general 
reader of literature. It has some value as a possible source for answering reference ques- 
tions, but this value alone is certainly not enough to justify its purchase. 


Private civic and social service agencies of Chicago. A union list of their reports and publica- 
tions. Compiled by University or Cuicaco Lisraries, Document Section. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1936. Pp. iv+243 (planographed). $2.00 
postpaid. 

This is a union list of 1,788 reports and publications issued by private civic and social 
service agencies of Chicago showing in which libraries these publications are available. 
The listed material is arranged alphabetically under the official name of the issuing 
agency. The book is provided with a subject index and with an index which groups 
the agencies by function. This publication represents another effort to acquaint the 
social scientist with the source material in his field. 


Répertoire international des centres de documentation chimique. Paris: Office Inter- 

national de Chimie, 1935. Pp. 115. 

The chief function of a “documentation center” (as defined in the clearly written 
Preface of this work) is to prepare bibliographies, particularly when requested to do 
so by investigators. Thirty-six organizations which claim to fulfil this function in all 
or part of the field of chemistry are here listed. They are located in ten different 
countries; most of them are either libraries or associations which maintain libraries. 
The volume gives a brief but adequate account of the resources, management, and 
methods of each one of these institutions. In the Preface appears the statement that 
the list will be kept up to date. 
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Unfortunately, no attempt is here made to estimate the skill or completeness with 
which the various institutions do their work. To prepare adequate bibliographies for 
scientific chemists is a task for experts. Such help is not easy to find; and when found, 
it must be well paid. The reviewer was much surprised at the list of seven “centers” 
located in the United States. He was not aware that any one of them had an endow- 
ment or appropriation sufficient for good bibliographic work and had never heard of 
any scientist’s applying to any one of them for assistance of this kind. Accordingly, 
he determined to make a test. A subject was chosen for which a bibliography (complete 
so far as known) had already been prepared. This subject was not large in scope and 
permitted of precise definition. An adequate bibliography would have comprised some- 
thing less than fifteen papers, all published in standard chemical journals within the last 
two decades. A prominent institution was chosen and requested to prepare a bibliog- 
raphy on the topic in question. After one evasion and something more than a month’s 
delay, this institution forwarded a list of articles which was not only very defective but 
to a considerable extent not pertinent to the subject. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that the institution in question never does better 
than it did in the instance just mentioned. Neither does it follow that other institutions 
are no more efficient than the one tested. But the library was chosen because of its 
high reputation, and the subject because of its small scope and well defined limits. An 
inference a fortiori is therefore not without some justification. If this inference is cor- 
rect, a scientist who applies to a chemical “documentation center” for efficient biblio- 
graphic assistance is quite likely to be wasting his time. 


Répertoire des périodiques de langue frangaise, philosophiques, historiques, philologiques 
et juridiques. By Pierre Caron et Marc Jaryc. Paris: Fédération des Sociétés 
Frangaises de Sciences Philosophiques, Historiques, Philologiques et Juridiques, 
1935. Pp. xliiit+351+[8]. Fr. 50. 

There are 1,496 periodicals listed in this directory of periodical literature published 
in the French language. The subject scope is wider than is suggested in the title. In- 
cluded under the heading of “philosophical sciences” are professional journals in the 
field of education; under the category “historical sciences” are not only magazines de- 
voting themselves exclusively to history but publications of learned societies, profes- 
sional bulletins, and theological journals which publish historical articles. The legal 
category is very broad in scope, embracing not only periodicals pertaining to legislation 
and jurisprudence but those treating, in a scientific manner, economic and social prob- 
lems. 

The directory is arranged alphabetically by title. For each periodical listed, the 
following information is given: date of establishment, names and addresses of the pub- 
lishers, the number or year of the volume used in the present bibliographical analysis 
(usually the latest issue), the frequency of publication, the number of pages per volume 
or per issue, the place of publication, the name and address of the editor, the format, 
the subscription price, the classification number of the journal in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and in the Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne, and the standard abbreviation of the 
title. Three indexes facilitate the use of the directory—an index to the editors, pub- 
lishers, and secretaries of the listed periodicals; a geographical index to the places of 
publication, and an analytical subject index to the contents of the periodicals. 


Selected references in education, 1935. Reprinted from the “School review” and the “Ele- 
mentary school journal” for Fanuary to December, 1935. (“Supplementary educa- 
tional monographs, No. 43.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. ix+198. 
$o.90 postpaid. 

This monograph extends the references published as Selected references in education, 

1933 and Selected references in education, 1934, and, following its predecessors in content, 

makes available in compact form the selected bibliographies which have appeared in 
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the 1935 issues of the School review and the Elementary school journal. The citations of 
books and periodical articles are divided into two parts according to the journal in 
which they originally were noted, and are classified by subject. Each title is capably 
annotated by an expert in the field. 


Speech index. An index to 64 collections of world famous orations and speeches for various 
occasions. Compiled by Roserta Briccs Surron. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. 
Pp. 272. $3.00. 

Many of the questions that come to a library concerning the location of a speech by 
a certain author, or for a model for a speech for a special occasion, may be answered by 
means of this book. There are entries arranged in dictionary form for each speech under 
author, subject, and type of speech. The type-of-speech entry is bound to be the most 
valuable, for with these headings one can find a speech similar to the one he must pre- 
pare. Under the heading of ‘Presentation speeches,” for instance, there are references 
to speeches for presenting such things as gavels, flowers, jewels, memorial halls, rings, or 
swords, as well as trips to Europe and statues. The headings for types of speeches are, 
just to mention a few: ‘“‘Acceptance speeches,” “After dinner speeches,” “Alumni,” 
“Anniversaries,” “‘Baccalaureate sermons,” “Birthdays,” “Toasts,” “Responses to 
toasts,” and “Tributes.” 

This Jndex has been done with great care and accuracy. The references to the vari- 
ous collections which contain a certain speech are listed under the name of the author of 
the speech and also under the subject. In some cases the same speech can be found in 
several collections. This volume should take its place on the shelf of indispensable refer- 
ence tools, along with the Index to short stories by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins and the Essay 
and general literature index by Minnie E. Sears and Marian Shaw. 
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The following publications have been received at the offices of the 

Library quarterly: 

About books at the Olin Library, Wesleyan University, Vol. V1, No. 3 (March, 
1936). Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University, Olin Library. Pp. 14. 
America’s young men. The official who’s who among the young men of the nation, 
1936-37. Edited by Durwarp Howes. Los Angeles: Richard Blank Pub- 

lishing Co., 1936. Pp. xcv-+627. 

Beitrage zur Inkunabelkunde. Neue folge, I. Herausgegeben von Cart Wen- 
MER. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. ix+[i]+122. Rm. 16. 

Bible vs. modernism. A compendium of sundry critical hypotheses and their 
refutation. By Auuison N. Trice and Cuartes H. Roserson. Nashville: 
Rock City Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 289+ xxvii. $2.00 postpaid. 

Bibliographies of twelve Victorian authors. Compiled by THeopore G. Exr- 
saM and Rosert H. Deity, under the direction of Ropert M. Smiru. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. Pp. 362. $4.00. 

Bibliography of Jewish bibliographies. By SHtoMo Suunami. Jerusalem: Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xi+399+ix. 30s. 

Bibliography of Nicholas Murray Butler, 1872-1932. A check list. Compiled 
by Mitton Hatsey Tuomas. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. viiit+438. $5.00. 

Booklist books 1935. Selected by the vote of many librarians and compiled by 
the Starr oF THE Booxuist. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. 63. $0.65. 

Books known to Anglo-Latin writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin (670-804). By J. 
D. A. Ocitvy. (“The Mediaeval Academy of America studies and docu- 
ments,” No. 2.) Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. 
Pp. xix+[i]+108+[1] (lithoprinted). $2.25 postpaid. 

Books for youth. A classified and annotated guide for young readers. Compiled 
by a ComMITTEE OF THE Lisrary Association, W. C. Berwick Savers, 
general editor. London: Library Association, 1936. Pp. xix+364. Single 
copy, 105; twenty-five or more, 75. 6d. each. 

Byways in bookland. By James WestFaLt THompson. Berkeley: Book Arts 
Club of the University of California, 1935. Pp. [viii]+202+[1]. $2.50. 

A classification for medical libraries. By Cyrit C. Barnarp. London: Percy 
Lund, Humphries & Co., 1936. Pp. 142. 105. 6d. 

A classified list of serial publications in the National Library of Peiping. Peip- 
ing, China: National Library of Peiping, 1936. Pp. [vi]+41. 
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Colonial Virginia shrines. A complete guide book to Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
and Yorktown. By J. LutHer Kiser. Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1936. 
Pp. xi+[i]+98. $1.00. 

Columbia books. Supplement No. 7, cumulating no's. 1-7, with complete list of 
forthcoming titles, as of January 1, 1936, in Appendix. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. Pp. 78. 

Dartmouth College library bulletin. Vol. 11, No. 5 (March, 1936). Hanover, 
N. H.: Baker Library, Dartmouth College, 1935. Pp. 83-99. 

Government publications issued during January, 1936. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 54. Issued monthly to replace the Monthly 
list and Monthly circular. 

Guide to reference books. Sixth edition. By Isapore Gitpert Mupce. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. x+[i]+504. $4.25. 

Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft. Zweiter Band: Bibliotheksverwaltung. 
Herausgegeben von Fritz Mitkav. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1933. 
Pp. xv+732. Rm. 60. 

A history of medieval civilization in Europe. By Ross Witu1aM Couns. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1936. Pp. ix+ 800. $3.50. 

Index to short stories. Second supplement. Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Fir- 
kins. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. Pp. ix+[i]+287. Sold on service 
basis. 

Jahresbericht der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, 1934. Berlin: Walter de Gruy- 
ter, 1935. Pp. 103. 

Latin America. By SterHen Duccan. (“World affairs books,” No. 15.) Bos- 
ton, New York: World Peace Foundation, 1936. Pp. 65. Cloth, $0.75; pa- 
per, $0.35. 

Libraries of the South. A report on developments, 1930-1935. By Tommie Dora 
Barker. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. xvi+215. 
$1.75. 

The library of Pico della Mirandola. By Peart Kisre. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv+330. $4.00. 

Literature and American life. By Percy H. Boynton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1936. Pp. xiiit+933+[1]. $4.00. 

The M. L. A. junior member, Vol. I No. 1 (February, 1936). Edited by F. 
Evcene Sniper. Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Junior Members of the Missouri 
Library Association. Pp. 9 (mimeographed). Published quarterly; yearly 
subscription $0.25. 

Methodology of social science research. A bibliography. By DorotHy CAMPBELL 
Cutver. (“Publications of the Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California.””) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. Pp. 
x+159. $2.00. 

National libraries and foreign scholarship. Notes on recent selections in social 
science. By Douctas Wap es and Harotp D. Lasswe tt. (“University of 
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Chicago studies in library science.””) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. xilit+1s51+[1]. $1.50. 

The origins of American critical thought, 1810-1835. By Wittiam Cuarvart. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. [viii]+218. 
$2.50. 

Plain talk. By Joun W. StupeBaker. Foreword by Morse A. Cartwricur. 
Washington: National Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. ix+166. 
$0.25. 

Portrait of a library. To help trustees and students of library work understand the 
administrative problems of libraries. By Marcery Ciosty Quiciey and 
Wituram Extper Marcus. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. 
xi+190+[1]. $2.00. 

Reconstruction in Hungary, 1924-1935. Bibliography of magazine articles. 
Compiled by Mepa Lynn. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. Pp. 27. $0.35. 

Robert Frost. A chronological survey. Compiled in connection with an exhibit 
of his work at the Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, April, 
1936. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University, Olin Memorial Library, 
1936. Pp. 58+[1]. 

The social studies curriculum. Fourteenth yearbook. Prepared by Commission 
ON THE SociaL StupiEs CuRRICULUM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1936. Pp. 478. $2.00. 

Some practical problems in cataloging. By Harriet DorotHea MacpHerson, 
With an Introduction by Isapetta K. Ruopes. Chicago: American Libra- 
ry Association, 1936. Pp. xi+[i]+131. $1.50. 

Stanford University Libraries. Annual report of the director, 1934-35. Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 1936. Pp. 48. 

The story of the citadel. By Coronet O. J. Bonp. Richmond: Garrett & Mas- 
sie, 1936. Pp. ix+[i]+242. $3.00. 

The use of libraries in junior and senior high schools. By A. ELwoop Apams. 
(“Southern California education monographs,” No. 8.) Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1936. Pp. x+ 105. 

BictTl yKpAiHcbKOi AKAJIEMii HAyk, No. 5 (TpABEHb, 1935). KiB: BHAB- 
HHIITBO YKPAiHCbKOi AKAJIEMIi HAyK, 1935. Pp. 78. 





